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Tue obvious improvement and increase of the school, and 
the surprising specimens of the progress of the pupils, which 
were furnished in the public examinations, for a time silenced 
all opposition, and excited admiration. ‘The bishop of the dio- 
cese expressed his approbation on these occasions, and publish- 
ed an address to the authorities, passing high encomiums on the 
method of mutual instruction, and advising its extension to 
other schools. But at length the jealousy of those who claimed 
the power was awakened. 

Political jealousy pretended that all ranks were confounded ; 
that such a course tended to the extinction of the working class- 
es, and the overthrow of society. In reply to this, Pere Girard 
appeals to the results, and points to his pupils already engaged 
in all the different occupations of life from the highest to the 
lowest. He points to the catalogue where, of 114 who enter 
the school and pursue elementary studies only thirtytwo remain- 
ed long enough to advance to the higher classes; (a propor- 
tion which appears almost regularly every year,) from the want 
of time, or means, or faculties for farther progress. He assures 
the objectors that they have no grounds for their fears ; that 
there are causesin the very order of nature—in the varied struc- 
ture of men’s minds, the endless variety of circumstances in 
which they are placed, the pressure of physical wants, and 
the propensity to material occupations and enjoyments—which 
will render it ever impossible to instruct all alike, or to raise all 
to the same level ; and that our utmost efforts are necessary to re- 
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sist them so far as to produce the amount of knowledge requi- 
site for the preservation and progress of civilization. 

Still he admits that instruction ought to be distributed with a 
wise reference to the condition and destination of pupils. He di- 
vides men into three great classes—the agriculturists who pro- 
vide the nourishment ; those devoted to arts and commerce, 
who form the centre of society, at once the assistants and the 
customers of the agriculturists ; and public men, including mag- 
istrates and professional men, who need talents as well as virtue 
to preside over the whole. Society, he observes, thus resembles 
the human body ; and has its organs of nourishment, its organs 
of motion, and its organs of sensation and reflection, which di- 
rect the rest. Neither of these can do well alone. Nature 
does not admit the existence of a single class of men, and ego- 
tism will try in vain, to concentrate all upon itself in any rank 
or station. 

He urges the necessity of three classes of schools—the pri- 
mary for the laborer; the secondary for those who direct agri- 
culture, arts and commerce ; and the school of learning, which 
prepares for public life. It is only by providing each of these 
classes with its appropriate instruction that confusion can be 
prevented, and a healthy and permanent order be maintained in 


society. If the attempt is made to instruct all by means of 


the highest and lowest schools only, the inevitable consequence 
is that the children of great numbers will find elementary in- 
struction wholly insufficient to satisfy the desires which their 
intercourse with the world necessarily inspires for their children, 
to employ their time, or even to prepare them for their occupa- 
tion in life, without pushing them in the schools of learning. 
Thus a multitude of beings are crowded into these schools, who 
are utterly unfit by nature to enter upon a wide field of knowl- 
edge, or to fulfil the high responsibilities of public and profes- 
sional life. Many are disgusted, and turn to other occupations 
for which they are rendered more unfit by their abortive career 

in literature, and many of those who force themselves into the 
arena of public life, exhibit every where painful evidence of im- 
becility, narrow-mindedness, littleness of character, or profound 
nullity ; and thus dishonor the station, and the class to which 
they pretend, and become a burden to society. Providence de- 
sires orders, and has therefore distributed its gifts very unequal- 
ly, not giving to all members the same office ; and if we do not 
provide means for cultivating them, in equal variety, we take 
the most effectual steps to destroy that order. The secondary, 
or high school, for the commercial and industrious, is not less 
necessary than the elementary school for the laboring classes, in 
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order to preserve this order, and to give to all that degree of light 
and knowledge which is necessary for the well being of the 
whole. 

‘ But,’ say the objectors, ‘ you are spreading /ight, and this in 
modern times has led to the overthrow of order in church and 
state.’ ‘And would you have us scatter darkness on these 
young minds?’ replies Pére Girard. ‘On every page of the 
gospel, light is opposed to darkness—as good to evil. God is 
termed the Father of Lights—and Christ calls himself the « light 
of the world ;’ and his disciples, ‘children of the light.” De- 
mons are called ‘angels of darkness,’ and it is charged upon 
those who do evil, that they ‘love darkness rather than light.’ 
To oppose the progress of light, is not only an unchristian, but 
a vain enterprise. ‘ All Europe,’ says he, in closing an eloquent 
reply to this objection, ‘is awake to the education of its youth ; 
sooner or later they will receive the benefits of this general good 
will, and all resistance will be as ridiculous, as it is useless.’ 

‘Innovation "—‘ Innovation’ was another word of reproach 
employed against the schools. ‘The rule of conduct,’ replies 
Girard, ‘is not what is new or old, but what is true, and good, 
and Jovely ; and the Saviour tells us “ the scribe ww ell instructed 
brings out of his treasure, things new and old.” 

‘But the method of mutual instruction is a protestant, an her- 
etical plan.’ ‘ Did not Moses and Aaron employ monitors,’ asks 
Pere Girard, *‘ heads of thousands, and hundreds, and fifties, and 
tens, to instruct and direct the people under their guidance.’ 
But he appeals also to the example of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished heads of schools in their own city, who employed a 
monitor or repetitor, for every ten pupils, under the name of 

‘decurion;’ men, too, who derived their education and plan 
from the colleges of the Jesuits, in which they were trained, and 
which are regarded by the objectors as the most distinguished 
models for schools. 

‘But,’ said the objectors, ‘this method of instruction is me- 
chanical—it produces parrots—neither the mind nor the heart 
can improve amidst such a confusion of voices ; it cultivates a 
bad spirit, and destroys all order; and finally, it is anti-christian 
in its tendency.’ ‘To these absurd objections, the founder of the 
school replied, by describing the methods employed, which fur- 
nish the most complete refutation of many of them, and by ap- 
pealing to the well known effects of the school upon the minds 
and hearts of its pupils. In regard to the effects upon the moni- 
tors themselves, which were asserted to be the most unhappy, 
he maintains that the occupation is peculiarly favorable to the 
mind and character. To call upon them to communicate to 
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others the knowledge they have gained, a new test of their 
knowledge is applied, a new and valuable exercise of mind | 
given on the same subjects, which will impress them more deep- 
ly, and render them more familiar; and a new power is acquir- 
ed, that of using this knowledge for the benefit of others. ‘This 
system, also, contributes materially to the moral education of 
the monitor, and furnishes a test of his character, which cannot 
be applied in the ordinary plan. ‘Ihe teacher has the op- 
portunity of learning how he conducts towards his com- 
rades, and how he employs power—of correcting his errors, and 
of training him for duties of this kind in after life, when he be- 
comes a parent or a teacher, a master, or a magistrate. The 
pupil is thus presented to his educators in every point of view, 
and they are enabled to observe and to guide him in a manner 
which would be impossible in the ordinary modes of instruction. 
At the same time, he learns to live and act for otliers —to govern 
hs own passions; to sacrifice his own feelings; to give up for 
the moment his own pursuits for the sake of others; and, in the 
language of Pere Girard, ‘when he is under proper directions, 
he begins, at a tender age, his apprenticeship in the christian life, 
by putting in action the most beautiful of its precepts.’ 

But the joatousy of power sought to-crush this school by calling 
in religion to its aid, and professing to be anxious for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the youth. The school was charged with ne- 

giecting religious instruction, and undermining the faith of its 
pupils, ‘and especially because the sign of the cross and other 
emblems of catholicism were neglected. 

To this, Pére Girard replied with the ardor and force which 
characterize him, and gave triumphant evidence of the false- 
hood of the accusation, by describing in detail the course of re- 
ligious instruction adopted. ‘The catechism of the church, he 
states, is regularly taught; but, he adds, it is not pretended that 
all the pupils can understand the abstract truths, and conden- 
sed and difficult language of such a summary, which every in- 
telligent parent knows to be above the comprehension of the 
child, and which, those who advocate it most earnestly, regard 
as seed which is planted to bring forth fruit in after life. He 
attempted to render this catechism more intelligible by an intro- 
duction composed of two parts. The first is a vocabulary of 
words which serve as the basis of conversation, developing the 
ideas of the children in reference to religious subjects, and of 
questions and instructions addressed to the reason, the con- 
science, and the heart. As for example :— 

‘'The sun.—When does the sun rise? Where? What does 
it bring us? Does it give us heat too? Who made the sun? 
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Who makes it rise? Who is it that gives us light and heat? 
Does God make the sun rise upon the wicked? Ought we to 
do good to those who do not love us?) What must we do to 
become children of God ?’ 

From time to time, these materials are collected to form the 
second part of the introduction. 

The teacher seeks to lead the pupil from his family to his 
heavenly Father, and thence to the first great commandment: 
from the same centre he proceeds to the second, embracing all 
our fellow men. From the Father they are led to the Son, and 
the objects of his mission, by the medium of sacred history, be- 
ginning with that of the first man, and the patriarchs, and ter- 
minating with the life and death, and glory of the Saviour. For 
this purpose an extract from scripture history was prepared, 
which presented religious truth to the pupils, in that form which 
the Deity himself gave as best adapted to the human mind in 
the early stages of its development. ‘To this was added a brief 
sketch of the life of the Saviour. ‘In this way,’ says Pere Gir- 
ard, the religious instruction is placed upon its foundation, which 
is sacred history. It is brought within the reach of the infant 
mind ; it is presented to the imagination, from which there is 
only one step to the heart, while the reason is so far off. Our 
religion, he continues, is not a mere theory ; it is all historical : 
it commences with the narrative of the Creation ; it proceeds to 
the misery of man; it recounts the mercy of God, and termin- 
ates with foretelling the events of the world to come. It is 
with the events of history, that the divine declaration, and pre- 
cepts, and promises, and threatenings are connected, and his- 
tory is the canvass that receives and unites the whole. Open 
the scriptures and judge ; this historical religion, is peculiarly suit- 
ed to little children, and to great children. Children under- 
stand little of our theories and systems ;—they wish, as it were, 
to see God, to hear him, to touch him. They do not relish our 
treatises on duty, and virtue, and vice, for these things must first 
be presented to them in a living form before they can be under- 
stood. In one word, they require morality and theology in action, 
on penalty of not listening to our instructions. In making them 
familiar especially with the life of the Saviour, we place before 
them the most touching and beautiful examples—more power- 
ful than all our doctrines, and all our discourses, and all our elo- 
quence. It is by thus uniting sacred history with the catechism, 
that we have succeeded in securing their attention to it, and ob- 
taining a reward for our labors. At a later period, a collection 
of the words of our divine Master, arranged in the order of 
subjects, was placed in the hands of the older pupils to be fixed 
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in their memory. We know how valuable were the maxims of 
the ancients,—and these how incomparably more precious! In 
addition to this, vocal music was introduced, in order to impress 
religious ideas more deeply upon the memory and the heart, 
and to give impulse and expression to the devotional feelings 
they were fitted to excite.’ 

As an essential point of the success of religious instruction, a 
great deal of time was devoted to the study of the mother 
tongue. A long period was spent first upon words, then upon 
phrases, and then upon essays at composition of different kinds, 
in order to develop the mind, at the same time that it render- 
ed language imtelligible. ‘1 have heard,’ says P. Girard, ‘ the 
complaints of the most respectable ministers of religion. It is 
that religious instruction produces little fruit, because the lan- 
guage in which it is given is so imperfectly understood. What 
effect can words produce upon the mind in which they have no 
meaning ? Far from interesting and moving, they only produce 
weariness and disgust.’ 

He goes on to say ; ‘ Since I have spoken of the development 
of the mind, | will state why | have chosen language as the in- 
strument of this development in place of mathematics. ‘The 
mathematics are in high reputation among us. ‘They come re- 
commended to us froin the Greek schools, as the best gymnas- 
tics of the mind, and they are ready to our hand. But mathe- 
matics is occupied exclusively with number and magnitude. It 
says nothing to the conscience, nothing to the heart ; it whispers 
not of piety. it may, when it gains possession of the heart, 
lead to infidelity, because it cultivates the habit of requiring de- 
monstration for every thing, and of undervaluing historical evi- 
dence. Sad result, which led Fenelon to call geometry “ accur- 
sed!”’ But lessons in language, on the contrary, may be made 
to form the heart, while they develop the mind ; and far from 
leading to infidelity, may serve to prevent it. To prepare ma- 
terials for the purpose is a laborious task, but it can be accomp- 
lished, and this we have attempted.’ 

At length, these scattered insinuations of severe enemies as- 
sumed an organized and formidable aspect. The bishop and 
his clergy became jealous lest the authority they had always 
claimed over the direction of public instruction should be invad- 
ed, and united with those who dreaded the decline of their 
political influence, to attack the school with the anathema of 
church and state. The city were called on by the mandate of 
the bishop, and the supreme authorities of the Canton to de- 
stroy the organization, which had been so eminently successful 
and useful ; to banish the new and heretical form of mutual in- 
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struction, and to give up the school to the exclusive direction of 
the clerg . 

The authorities of the city vindicated their school fromm these 
attacks, and they declared in the strongest terms their convic- 
tion that the method of mutual instruction had conferred im- 
mense benefits on the youth, in rendering their progress more 
rapid, and more sure in all branches of instruction, and espe- 
cially in religious instruction. They considered it’as favoring the 
progress of “industry and commerce ; as protecting the young 
from those temptations to idleness, which followed them in the 
period at which they leave ordinary schools, and are waiting for 
the age of apprenticeship; they urged that incalculable evil 
would be done to families and to children by the suppressicn 
of this school, or any essential change of plan. 

The heads of families of the city presented an address of 
thanks to the authorities for this vindication of an institution, 
which they term the ‘ palladium of the city,’ and protest against 
the exclusion of a guardian to whom it owes its excellence. 
They state that the streets no longer swarm as formerly with lit- 
tle vagabonds and mendicants, among whom, confusion, and in- 
decency, and quarrels were almost incessant, and that there was 
but one voice among the citizens, as to the salutary change 
which the school had produced in this respect, and that it was 
owing to the religious and moral instruction and training which 
it was accused of neglecting, but which, in their view, was its 
chief characteristic. In place of the little idlers and rebels of 
former days, we have studious, docile, gentle, modest, and hon- 
est children; and on this edifice ought to be engraved— axo- 
LITION OF MeNDiciTy.’ ‘The bachelors too were not willing to 
be silent, and claiming to be a part of the great family, express- 
ed their interest in this common blessing, and their thanks for 
the defence which the authorities had made, and closed their 
memorial with ‘Long live the city council!’ ‘ Long live Pere 
Girard !’ 

But of what avail are arguments or appeals to benevolence 
when addressed to the selfishness of ambition and power? Not- 
withstanding all the evidence of fact, and the remonstrances of 
those who were most interested, it was resolved to banish the 
system of mutual instruction ; and it became necessary in order 
to save the establishment from ruins, that its venerable founder 
should abandon it. The task of reorganizing it without de- 
stroying the credit of its opposers proved, however, to be very 
difficult. ‘They were compelled to respect many of its plans in 
order to avoid disgracing themselves. They were obliged to 
content themselves with placing the religious instruction entirely 
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in the hands of the clergy of their own party, with declaring 
that ‘ mutual instruction and monitors’ should exist no more, 
and still preserving the essential forms, only calling the mode of 
instruction ‘ simultaneous,’ and allowing the master to employ 
the aid of ‘repetitors.’ The victory thus gained was, in truth, 
defeat in point of principle: but the great object in view, the 
possession of power was secured. Pere Girard was driven from 
the field he had so carefully cultivated, and which he had ren- 
dered so fertile for twenty years, and retired to Lucerne. 
He was solicited to engage anew in the same useful course of 
labor there, but his heart was too deeply wounded to adopt any 
substitute for the child of his early affections and labors ; and 
he would consent only to assume the chair of philosophy in the 
University, and prepare some elementary books for the use of 
that canton. 

The revolution of 1°30 and subsequent years, prostrated the 
power of the aristocracy of Fribourg, and impaired the despot- 
ic influence of the clergy. The zeal for improved methods of 
instruction, which the French school of Fribourg, and its ven- 
erable founder had inspired, again found vent, and not only led 
to the re-establishment of this institution, but to the liberation 
of the schools of the canton generally from the jealous influence 
that had kept them in bonds. Public instruction was taken 
from the hands of the bishop and clergy, and committed to the 
care of persons appointed by the state. A normal school was 
organized—improved methods of instruction were introduced, 
and the superintendence of the whole was committed to the as- 
sociate and successor of Pere Girard in the French school of 
Fribourg. Such is the result of the struggle of darkness against 
light, of prejudice and ignorance against the progress of im- 
provement, at this day, even in such a country as Fribourg. The 
narrative affords many a lesson for our own own country, which 
cannot escape those who feel an interest in the progress of ed- 
ucation. 

Pere Girard has now returned to Fribourg, and enjoys the 
reverence and the confidence he deserves. He does not choose 
to embark again on the stormy sea of public life, but is passing 
a green old age, in completing the plans and methods of instruc- 
tion he has devised. After a lapse of eight years I visited him 
in his cell, and found him surrounded with papers, and dili- 
gently engaged in preparing and revising the elementary works, 
which are designed to perpetuate his modes of instruction. He 
welcomed me as a fellow laborer in the same cause, with the 
cheerfulness and cordial:ty of one whose heart is devoted to the 
interests of the young in whatever quarter of the world they 
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may live. He had just returned from a visit to the seminaries 
for teachers in the neighboring cantons, which he made at the 
request of the Society of Public Utility, and he expressed much 
delight and encouragement with the progress which he found on 
the subject nearest his heart. 1 have never forgotten the be- 
nevolent countenance of this friend of childhood ; and Switz- 
erland must ever revere him as the father of its schools. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Ir is probably well known to most of our readers that a law 
was passed in the state of New York, about two years since, 
empowering each school district in the state, to tax itself to the 
amount of twenty dollars for the first year, and ten for each sub- 
sequent year, for the purchase of books for a district library. 

W hut have, thus far, been the results of this law it is impos- 
sible to determine. According to the Common School Assistant 
not far from 1500 out of the 10,207 districts in the whole state 
are already supplied with libraries. But we have received, some 
time since, in a printed pamphlet of 21 pages, a letter from Rev. 
Wm. P. Page to the Hon. Willard H. Smith, president of the 
Livingston County Education Society, which gives a very dif- 
ferent account of the matter. Mr Page cannot discover, he 
says, one half of the number of districts which the Common 
School Assistant supposes are furnished with libraries. How- 
ever this may be—for we have no knowledge of our own on 
the subject—one thing is certain that the work of forming these 
libraries is begun in New York, and with a considerable number 
of the strong friends of education in that state is quite a popu- 
lar measure. 

We have not been without fears, from the very first, that the 
attempt to form district libraries, in a country like this, would 
be unsuccessful. That there may be places and circumstances 
to which they would be most happily adapted, we do not at all 
doubt. Much however, depends, in any case, on the character 
of the books selected. ‘They may be such as shall aid in the 
cause of education and sound morals; but they may also be 
such as to do immense mischief, and leave the prospect of every 
friend of christian morality in a far worse condition than it found 
them. We will explain, more fully, our meaning. 
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In the first place it requires no little skill, at the present day, 
to select books for a library whose tendency shall not be to pro- 
duce more evil than good. Our best bookstores, as far as we 
are intimately acquainted, furnish not a few volumes whose 
moral tendency, though they present, it may be, a very fine out- 
side, is any thing but christian; and many respectable booksel- 
lers, by themselves or their clerks, are in the almost constant 
habit of retailing works which they would blush, had they ever 
taken the pains to examine their contents, to put into the hands 
of their own families. How is a district to guard the doors of 
its library against the entrance of books which are poisonous 
to the mind and heart? 

Secondly ; how is it proposed to avoid the introduction of 
works which have a partisan or sectarian character? Sucha 
result would certainly be unhappy. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that nothing of party or sect should be known in the dis- 
trict school. 

Let towns, and counties, and states, be rent and sundered by 
political or religious jealousies, crusades, or persecutions ; but in 
the name of all that is dear to us as freemen and christians, let 
not these things be permitted to rend asunder the school dis- 
trict. ‘I'o prevent, in this respect, what it would be difficult to 
cure, we should prefer town or parish to district'libraries. Per- 
haps parish libraries, all things considered, are best adapted to 
the present condition of this country. 

Thirdly ; there is danger—great danger—of too much read- 
ing. This isa reading age. We do not say it is a studying 
age. That would be quité another thing—one to which we 
should not be so likely to object. But we are afraid of the ten- 
dency of so much superficial reading. Every one, almost, is 
aware of the danger, to the individual, of intellectual precocity ; 
but wherefore should premature or excessive mental develop- 
ment be so very injurious to the individual as it is admitted on 
all hands to be, and yet be ‘ without offence’ to the great com- 
munity ? We are among the friends of human improvement— 
physical, social, intellectual, moral and religious ; but if it were 
left to our choice whether or not the mere intellect of the whole 
American community should be elevated, while nothing is done 
for the body or the heart, we should prefer to have it remain 
as itis. We know this may be regarded as a bold, perhaps 
a heretical doctrine; but we cannot help it. Now, what we 
fear is that the introduction of district libraries, even if pretty 
well selected, will result in a merely intellectual development of 
the whole district, with producing corresponding social and mor- 
al results. We cannot introduce religious books to prevent 
this, for reasons given in a preceding paragraph. 
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A fourth consideration is the eagerness with which interested 
booksellers and authors will seize the opportunity, by them- 
selves or their friends, of crowding their books, without regard 
at all to their excellence, into these newly formed libraries. We 
could relate some facts which would illustrate this part of our 
subject, but we forbear. We will endeavor to hope for the best, 
even under circumstances which tempt forth the worst passions 
belonging to human nature. 

Perhaps our fears are not well founded. We have seen dis- 
trict libraries, in many instances do good. We would fain hope, 
since the experiment appears to be going on in New York, that 
they may be so. If our cautions should reach any of the individ- 
uals concerned and enable them to exercise increased vigilance, 
care and caution, in a measure of so much power for good or 
for evil, the purpose of this article will be at the least, partially 
answered. 

If the American Society for the promotion of Useful Know- 
ledge, or any other highly judicious and responsible body of men 
will take this matter so far into their own hands as to commend 
no book but what is of the right stamp, at least in their estima- 
tion, it would remove some of the difficulties we have felt in re- 
lation to this subject. We believe this is one of the objects 
which the aforesaid society, as soon as they are able, purpose to 
accomplish. 

Mr Page, in the letter before us, speaks in language on this 
subject which is rather discouraging. He doubts whether the 
system contemplated by the legislature of New York, and re- 
garded by many as in the way of successful operation can, or 
will be carried into general execution. And yet he is fully con- 
fident of the necessity of the system to the public good. The 
following are some of his remarks. 


‘ What then is to be done? Shall we give up the cause, without 
any further efforts? Are the benefits to be expected from district 
libraries so inconsiderable, that we may contentedly abandon them 
to inevitable failure? I think not. The importance of these libra- 
ries, is by no means, sufficiently appreciated. In my judgment, of 
all the plans, which have been hitherto devised, for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst the people—for making them univer- 
sally intelligent—there is none so happy as this of district libraries. 

‘ We very well know, that the education received by probably 
nineteen twentieths of our children, owing to the low condition of 
most of our common schools, is defective to an extreme. Nor ts 
there, as I can perceive, any decided promise, when all the circu:.:- 
stances in the case, are fairly considered, that the character of these 
institutions, will, at least for a considerable time, be very essentially 
improved. 
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‘ Our condition, as a people, must be materially changed, before 
this, to any considerable extent, can be effected. We must have 
more population, and more wealth, and more intelligence. It is in 
vain to hope for any great improvement in the condition of our 
schools, without a corresponding improvement, in the literary quali- 
fications and professional skill, of our schoolmasters. This latter is 
a pre-requisite to every thing else; for there is nothing, asa general 
rule, more certain than, that as is the teacher, so will be bis school. 

** But, how, let me ask, are we to have better qualified teachers ? 
By extending to them, it will be answered, a more liberal compen- 
sation. And what would be a fair compensation, as labor is reward. 
ed in this country, for the services of a duly qualified teacher ? 
Here let it not be forgotten, that the payment must be sufficient to 
induce young men to prepare themselves for common school teach- 
ing, as a profession—as a business, in which they intend to con- 
tinue, and by which they expect to live—for any thing short of this 
would amount to very little. We have already pretty effectually 
tried the experiment of temporary, itinerant teachers—and the con- 
dition of our schools generally, will show with what success. 

** What sum might fairly be deemed necessary, then, to support a 
permanent schoolmaster, in circumstances suited to his employment, 
—to make him satisfied with it, and to enable him to live as other 
men live, in the enjoyment of domestic comforts, and the family re- 
lations? Why, $350, or $400, would certainly be a very moderate 
calculation—and especially, when we consider, that the same ac- 
quirements which would qualify him for teaching, would if turned 
to some other account, probably provide for him a far more liberal 
support. 

** But, admitting, that the services of a sufficient number of duly 
qualified teachers might be permanently secured for the above con- 
sideration—would it be possible, I ask, to raise this amount even, 
in most of our school districts—consisting as they do, of from ten 
to twenty families, and generally in moderate circumstances, and 
that, to maintain a school during only four, or at most five months 
in the year—for it is in vain to hope, that district schools generally, 
except for very young children, and kept by females at a small com- 
pensation, can be sustained for a longer time than this. Our farm- 
ers are wholly indisposed to dispense with the services of their older 
children, during the busy season of agricultural labor—nor are they 
generally in circumstances to admit of it. 

*« Ts it not idle to expect then, that the people can be made wil- 
ling to pay from $70 to $100 per month, as the school term may be 
shorter or longer, and which if they would have highly qualified 
teachers they must do—whereas they now pay only $12,90 per 
month, this being the average coinpensation, according to the report 
of the superintendent of common schools, given in this State the last 
year, to male teachers?) The simple propounding of this question 
must be sufficient to satisfy every person in his sober senses, that 
the thing cannot be. 
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‘The fact then, would appear to be settled, beyond all dispute 
or doubt, that our school districts are for the most part, at least, 
wholly unable, and, therefore, if for no other reason, must be also 
wholly unwilling to pay such a compensation, as would enable them 
to obtain the services of duly qualified instructors. And, it is for 
this reason, that such a class of men is not found amongst us—and 
that, under existing circumstances, we cannot have them—and that, 
even furthermore, though they were ready at hand, they would in- 
evitably lack employment—since there is no general demand for 
high priced teachers—and that, from the inability, and consequent 
indisposition, of the people, to pay them. 

‘It is, in this view of the subject, that district libraries assume 
an importance, which can hardly be overrated. For if we cannot 
afford to our people that intellectual culture, and that amount of in- 
telligence, which they require, by reason of the deficiences of our 
common schools—it would seem to be absolutely necessary, that we 
should resort to other means to accomplish this indispensable object. 
And here, the district library comes most opportunely, and most 
powerfully to our aid. We have in this simple measure, the remedy 
for an evil, which cannot be so effectually reached, as far as I can 
perceive, in any other way. 

‘Could we see district libraries permanently and every where 
established, I am persuaded that there would be little occasion to 
fear for the intelligence of the people. ‘The youth of our land, will, 
if the opportunity be afforded to them, read—and, they will, by this 
means, acquire a love and habit of reading—and they will thus ac- 
quire knowledge too, and intellectual tastes—and they will, in this 
way, improve their minds, and thus, in a word, by their own efforts, 
derive that education from reading, which is almost wholly denied 
to them, by the imperfect condition of our common schools,’ 


This reasoning—which it is in many respects sound, and in 
all, plausible— goes upon the supposition as it seems to us, that 
the mere intellectual instruction of a community will necessarily 
tend to reform that community ;—a principle which it will be ub- 
vious, from what has been already said, we cannot admit. Nor 
are we sure that Mr P. himself, would admit it in the abstract; 
and yet is it not included as the basis of this argument? And 
does he not almost admit it, in one instance, in the abstract ? 
But perhaps we do not understand him. 

Much as we value the common school system, and desirous as 
we are to see it go on to perfection on the one hand, while we 
are not less afraid of introducing party or sect on the other, we 
would not, for ourselves, in view of the experience of this and 
other countries on the subject make much effort to sustain it, 
were it not for the hope of extending its moral influence. We 
would not of course, have elementary instruction, or the health 
of the pupils disregarded, but unless a better moral influence 
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can be thrown around the pupils than that which now, in some 
places, exists, we could not regard them asa blessing. We should 
regard their ‘ glory’ as ‘ departed ;’ and should be constrain- 
ed to abandon them and see what we could do in the way of 
elevating the ‘ family school.’ 

But we will quote once more from the views of Mr P. on the 
subject before us. ‘The extract shows some of the eflects of the 
district library system in practice; and experience, we hear it 
constantly reiterated, is better than theory. 


‘A reading community, such as would be trained up under this 
system, could hardly fail of being au intelligent community. So far 
as my own observation extends, and I have interested myself not a 
little in this subject, the effects produced by these libraries, where- 
ever they have been introduced, has been most happy. 

‘I have more particularly directed my attention to the school in 
our own village, where a library has been in use, for more than a 
year. The late teacher of this school, in a report made by him, 
thus speaks of his own experience, as to the beneficial effects of this 
library. ‘‘ From conversation had,” he says, ‘‘ from time to time with 
the scholars, I am satisfied that they have generally read their books 
carefully, and with profit to themselves, and I also learn that, in 
many instances, the practice obtains of reading aloud to the family. 
That they feel a deep interest in reading their books, is apparent, 
from their anxiety to procure the work of their choice. 

‘«*T am happy to bear testimony,” he continues, “ to the general 
good effects of the library. Since its introduction, there has been 
a marked improvement amongst the scholars. ‘This is evident from 
the increased interest in the acquisition of knowledge, and also 
from the style and subjects of conversation among them—which im- 
provement, | cannot but, in a great measure, attribute to the effects 
of the library. Finally,’ he says, ‘‘ I am satisfied, from what I have 
witnessed in my own school, that no greater benefit, in the way of 
education, could be extended to the youth of our State, than would 
be realized from the general introduction of district libraries.” 

‘To show the curiosity and eagerness of the youthful mind for 
knowledge, it is only necessary to mention the single fact, that dur- 
ing the first six or seven months after the library was introduced, 
no less than 1027 volumes were read by the scholars in this school. 
And this testimony, founded on personal experience, and thus ex- 
plicitly given, is in perfect accordance, so far as | have been able 
to inquire, with the observation and sentiments of other teachers, 
where district libraries have been introduced. It is by this means 
then, that we may, in early life, form that intellectual taste, and 
those habits of reading, which will be of inestimable value, in 
increasing the intelligence, and improving the minds, and moulding 
the entire character of our people. 

‘The great difficulty now is, that our common school education 
is not only wretchedly defective in itself, but that, from its very 
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meagreness, and destitution of all that is interesting, and pleasing, 
and engaging, to the ardent and inquisitive mind of youth, it rather 
discourages, than excites, the desire and endeavor for intellectual 
improvement, And hence it is, that so many, disgusted with the 
barren, and unprofitable, and tedious drudgery of these schools, ac- 
quire no love for knowledge, and, therefore, turn to no good ac- 
count, as an instrument for higher advancement, that ability to read 
—which hke every thing else, is worthless, if it be not used—and 
which ability, it may be, is almost the only valuable acquirement, 
which in the scanty gleanings of a district school education, has 
been obtained. 

* Now it is in this state of things, that district libraries will prove 
of inestimable importance, by imparting to our youth a love of 
knowledge, and a disposition, and irrepressible desire even, to re- 
alize the precious advantages to be derived from reading.’ 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We have received an anniversary address on female educa- 
tion, delivered in Paris, Tennessee, at the first annual examina- 
tion of the pupils of the Henry Academy, under the management 
of Mr ‘Thomas Johnson, on June 30, 1837, by John R. How- 
ard, which contains many valuable thoughts not only on the 
subject, object, and end of all education, in itself, but especially 
that of females. Mr Howard’s remarks are striking where they 
are not new ; and there are some views and doctrines advanced 
which deserve far more attention than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. 

The following are his views in regard to the true end and ob- 
ject of education and the duties of educators. 

‘The true end of education is to develope, to unfold, to 
strengthen, to expand, to train and direct aright, all the intel- 
lectual faculties and moral powers; to give that balance and re- 
gulation to the mind so essential to individual and personal 
happiness, by encouraging the growth of the weaker and curb- 
ing that of the stronger powers, and thus calling all the faculties 
of the mind into harmonious activity and operation ; to unfold 
and direct aright our whole nature ; to call forth power of every 
kind ; power of thought, affection. will and action; power to 
observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; power to adopt good 
ends firmly and pursue them efficiently. 

‘ The teacher whose business consists in merely hearing reci- 
tations ; in listening to the mechanical repetition of what is con- 
tained in books and as mechanically asking the questions he may 
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find there ; in merely teaching the student to commit to memo- 
ry the principles and technicalities of science ; deserves not the 
name of teacher. He isa mere empiric, and merits expulsion 
from the honorable and responsible profession into which he has 
intruded himself. And yet these are the very persons to whom 
the education of our children is generally entrusted !—These 
are the men that keep down the character and wages of the pro- 
fession. ‘They prevent the real teacher from receiving that en- 
couragement and compensation which he deserves, and deter 
him from entering upon it. ‘The education received under this 
vile and useless system is frequently a real disadvantage, instead 
of benefit, to the child. The memory is burdened and loaded, 
while the other faculties and powers of the mind lie dormant, 
and remain in a dwarfish and inactive state; and that most dis- 
gusting of all characters, a pedant, is the consequence.’ 

We should not forget that when it is said that the business of 
educating our children is ‘ generally entrusted ’ to ‘ empiries,’ 
Mr H. was speaking in reference to the state of things in Ten- 
nessee. How far his sweeping remark will apply to our own 
New England, we leave the reader, for the present, to judge. 

In regard to the character of school books, and the careless- 
ness or want of judgment with which they are often selected, 
together with the bad consequences and habits which are the 
frequent results, Mr H. very forcibly and pertinently observes. 

* Books are but the instruments in effecting this; and their 
value is to be judged of by their fitness and adaptation to ac- 
complish this end. ‘The school book which has not this object 
(the true end of education) in view in some way or other, is to 
be discarded from the office of instruction. It is not every book 
that will do for this, any more than every individual that will do 
for a teacher. Thereare, in fact, among the multitude of school 
books, but very few fit for this purpose; and therefore great 
caution is necessary and must be exercised in examining and 
making a proper selection. It is important that books, on what- 
ever science or subject, should be level to the capacity and 
adapted to the comprehension of the student; and if they are 
not, they are worse than useless. It is owing to injudiciousness 
in selecting books and the erroneous system of education with 
which this is connected, that study is often so uninteresting, and 
that the student goes to his task without pleasure and with re- 
luctance, that he views it with dread and submits to it as a drud- 
gery. A distaste to books and study is thus created, which too 
often lasts through life ; and all hope of present and future im- 
provement is blasted ! 

‘The task, too, and often a necessary one, of unteaching what 
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has been erroneously taught, of correcting bad habits acquired, 
is no inconsiderable one, and is frequently greater than that of 
instruction itself. It is much easier to write a blank sheet over 
with fair characters, than to erase and re-write a scribbled one ! 
In order that the student may be benefited he must compre- 
hend well what he learns, must understand every thing about it 
necessary for the exercise of the mind, and must feel and take 
an interest in it, or he will study to little purpose. He must 
know the why and the wherefore of all he studies. Induction 
and i//ustration must accompany him in every step of his pro- 
gress. 

The importance of making every possible exertion to educate 
our children properly, even at the sacrifice of some things 
which have hitherto been deemed necessary or convenient for 
the body has been often insisted upon; but we cannot refrain 
from inserting one short paragraph on the subject: 


‘To obtain such an education as that of which we have been 
spenking, for their children, parents should do all but impover- 
ish themselves. ‘To this they should sacrifice all show and 
luxury. ‘ They should be lavish here, while they straiten them- 
selves in every thing else.” ‘To secure this for them, they should 
be content, if necessary, to wear the plainest clothes, and live 
upon the cheapest food. ‘They should have no anxiety to ac- 
cumulate property for their children, until they have given 
them such an education, and placed them under such influences, 
as will enable them to reap the rich fruits which it will produce.’ 


On the power and influence of females, and the character of 
the education they should receive Mr H. observes : 


‘ Female education should only be so modified as to suit this 
difference and their situation, relations and circumstances in life, 
and the influence which they exert and are capable of exerting. 
If there be any difference it should be made in favor of females. 
The influence which they exert is one of the most silent, pow- 
erful and lasting, which can affect human society. It is not like 
the shallow, noisy stream, but the deep and silent river ; and the 
more powerful because the less obvious and noticed. They 
make the deepest and most lasting impressions upon the human 
mind ; and on them, physically, intellectually and morally, chief- 
ly depend the destinies of the whole race. Mothers are, of ne- 
cessity and right, the first teachers ; and how important that they 
themselves have been well educated and qualified for the re- 
sponsible office! The formation of character for the first seven 
or eight years seems to depend almost entirely upon them ; and 
it is within their power, in that period, to infuse such tastes and 
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propensities as shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 
The relation in which the child is placed to its mother during 
this period, is the closest and tenderest on earth.’ - 


The following remarks exhibit, in a manner new and striking, 
the importance of raising female character above the influence 
and degradation to which it is often subjected by useless tastes 
anpfrivolous accomplishments. 


* So powerful is the influence of the mother, in forming the 
future character of the child and in moulding its destiny, that 
an opinion is common that mind is inherited from the mother. 
This may be true to a certain extent, and it will hold no further. 
Every person acquainted with the physiology of the brain, knows 
that the child is as much indebted to its father as to its mother 
for capacity of mind, and more for intensity and power. It Is 
the maternal education that is the cause of the difference which 
we observe. {t is owing to this perhaps more than to anything 
else, that the offspring of men of genius are so seldom distin- 
guished by that which gave character and notoriety to their pa- 
rents. ‘hey have imbibed and carry with them through life the 
useless tastes and frivolous accomplishments of their mother, to 
the exclusion of the more useful and solid of the father.’ 

We close with a single paragraph on the physical education 
of females; but not without entreating all those into whose 
hands either the original address or these extracts may fall, to 
consider well the whole subject, and to remember the responsi- 
bility, in this respect, which devolves upon a republican and a 
christian community—to remember, withal, the favorite saying of 
Dr Rush, that mothers and schoolmasters plant the seeds of 
nearly all the good or evil in the world. 


‘ Physical education is a subject of great importance, and 
should never be overlooked. Females are generally more apt to 
neglect this physical training than males, in consequence of 
their different habits of life; but it is more important to them 
than to men. A practical acquaintance with the arts of domestic 
life would afford much, if not enough of this corporeal training. 
The school recess and vacation too, in addition to the opportu- 
nity which they afford of becoming acquainted with domestic 
arts, aid much in giving this. The former affords opportunity 
for relaxing the mind during incessant application to study, and 
for taking exercise; and the latter, that required for repairing 
and invigorating the constitution from the effects of previous 
weakness and debility incurred by studying and a sedentary life, 
and nerving it for succeeding eJorts. It is owing, perhaps more 
than to any thing else, to this want and neglect of physical ex- 
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ercise and education, particularly as to women, that so many of 
the present and rising generation have too generally such bad 
and weak constitutions. ‘The physical, like the mental, consti- 
tution is inherited from the parent in a greater or less degree ; 
and a weak, sickly and nervous woman, cannot be expected to 
rear a healthy and vigorous offspring, especially should the fath- 
er’s constitution be no better than the mother’s. 

‘ For the purpose of exercise while at school, during inter- 
mission and recess, there is perhaps nothing better r adapted to 
the promotion of health and to the strengthening and invigorat- 
ing of the physical powers, and at the same time to give ease 
and grace to all the motions and movements of the body, than 
the Calisthenic exercises. ‘They should be adopted in every 
female school, where they can possibly and conveniently be 
used.’ 


FAMILY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Mr Eprror,—In compliance with your request, I send you 
some thoughts on the subject of F'amt/y and School Discipline. 


Yours truly, 


T. H. Gartuavpet. 


If there is any one thing on which, under the blessing of 
God, more than all others, the stability of our political institu- 
tions and the welfare of our beloved country depend, it is on 
a well organized family state pervading the land. Here, too, 
must the religion of Jesus Christ place its principal reliance, 
among human instrumentalities, for making progress in the 
world, and exercising a salutary influence over it. Constitutions 
of civil government, legislative enactments, with their pains and 
penalties, the array of justice, the police of our large cities, the 
aid of the military force, on emergencies, the penitentiary and 
the prison, the gallows and the executioner, cannot, indeed, be 
dispensed with. They are needed—such is the condition of 
human nature and the state of mankind—to invest the supreme 
power of the commonwealth with a visible majesty ; to impose 
salutary restraints upon individual selfishness ; and terrors of a 
more formidable kind upon those whose moral principles act 
very feebly, if at all, in preventing their commission of crime. 
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Still, the great mass of minds in a town, a state, or a nation, 
are not kept in order by such motives alone. It is questionable 
whether they could be, for any length of time, without resort- 
ing, for additional security, to a standing military force. 

W hat is it, after all, that produces such a permanent state of 
quiet; such an exemption from personal quarrels and the out- 
breakings of passion; such a sacred regard to the property and 
rights of others ; such a general air of “good neighborhood and 
good citizenship ; in most of our towns and villages? In a very 
limited degree, indeed, is it to be attributed to the dread of hu- 
man laws. It is the result, almost entirely, of religious and 
moral principle; of early associations of thought and feeling ; 
of habits formed in childhood and youth; of the power of imi- 
tation, und of the commanding influence of example in those 
who exercised authority over the mind in the early stages of its 
existence,—on whom their children and pupils were dependent 
in various ways,—and who have long been the objects of affec- 
tion and esteem. 

Under the class of Aabits it is important to notice more par- 
ticularly those of subordination to the parent and the teacher, 
the quiet and orderly deportment produced by which, will give 
a tone to the whole character and conduct, even if the restraints 
of positive lew are unknown or unnoticed ; those of intellec- 


tual enjoyment, especially from reading and the acquisition of 


useful knowledge, always exercising a powerful and salutary in- 
fluence in the prevention of irregularity, licentiousness, and mis- 
rule ; those of interesting and respectable social intercourse, 
where the sexes intermingle, operating in the same manner ; 
those of industrious employment, one of the strongest safe- 
guards against temptations to immorality and crime ; those, the 
pervading efficacy of which can hardly be estimated, of find- 
ing happiness at home, of surrounding the domestic altar at the 
hour of the morning and evening sacrifice, and of blending to- 
gether, in that hallowed spot, the highest delights of an intellec- 
tual, a social, and religious kind, of which our nature is suscepti- 
ble ; and those, that bind and compact all the rest together, and 
give them their diffusive and public character ; the sacred ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and the coming together of all condi- 
tions and ages of men, as members of the great human family, 
to recognize their mutual relation to one Father who is in heav- 
en, and to each other as his children ; to listen to the instructions 
of his word; and to adore and worship him in united acts of 
devotion. 

These are the influences which far, far beyond all human 
laws, and the various devices of civil government, tend to pro- 
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duce and perpetuate the good order and welfare of society. 
They must all originate in the well organized family state. To 
what other source can they be traced? What oiher fountain 
can be found, full and perennial, to send forth these health giv- 
ing streams through the extensive fields of human relations and 
intercourse ? 

Intimately connected with this family state, and, as it were, 
growing out of it, and one of its appendages, is the common 
school. ‘his comes in for its share, and no inconsiderable one, 
of co-operating with the former, of greatly aiding its operations, 
and sometimes of quite supplying the want of them, in produc- 
ing the salutary influences which have been mentioned. And 
the more the school partakes of the family character, and its 
government is of the parental kind, the more and better will it 
assist in diffusing and perpetuating these influences. 

It is admirable to see the economy of divine providence with 
regard to the family state, and how the very circumstances at- 
tending its formation and growth are adapted to promote its im- 
portant ends. It is commenced by an union of pure and hal- 
lowed affection, (if commenced as it should be,) betwoen two 
beings who blend their temporal destinies most intimately to- 
gether, under the solemn and affecting sanctions of religious ob- 
ligation. After an interval of time, just long enough to identify 
more fully their interests, and confirm their attachment, and pre- 
pare them for the new and responsible relation, to which they 
look forward with a strange anticipation of delight, they find 
themselves parents. And who can tell, except those who have 
experienced it, the emotions which thrill through the bosoms of 
a virtuous and affectionate pair, in witnessing this gift of God 
and pledge of their mutual love ? How, also, do all the circum- 
stances of its birth, and of the subsequent development of its 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers, tend most effectually to 
call into exercise, first in the mother, where it is most needed, 
and afterwards, in the father, as his care becomes more and more 
necessary, that indescribable parental attachment to offspring 
which secures to the child every particular, constant, and fond 
attention which its peculiar condition demands! 

On the other hand, in how striking a manner, so far as the 
child is concerned, do the same circumstances prepare it to be- 
come a member of the family state, to be instrumental in mould- 
ing the peculiar character of the state, and to enjoy its advan- 
tages! It comes into the world, a helpless and dependent being, 
to be cherished and nurtured by those who are led by a strong, 
instinctive principle of natural affection to do this with the most 
assiduous care. ‘I’his state of dependence continues for years, 
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afiording the parents every facility for forming the character and 
habits of the child on the best models. Authority, example, 
reason, kindness, doctrine, precept, every salutary influence and 
discipline can be addressed to one who, if properly managed 
and trained from the beginning, responds to them with a degree 
of docility and obedience of the most encouraging kind. 

In the meanwhile, the powers and faculties of the soul, as 
well as of the body, are developing and strengthening. The 
will, taught to be submissive without being abject,—having 
yielded, not to an arbitrary despotism, but to a reasonable and 
just authority,—has been gradually maturing for the purposes of 
self control under the influence of an enlightened conscience : 
and, when the minority ends, the subject of ‘domestic order and 
government comes forth still to be the friend of social and po- 
litical order, and the firm supporter of a rightful civil govern- 
ment. It is worthy of notice, too, what admirable provision is 
made for maturing the experience and wisdom of the parents, 
and gradually building up a compact and well ordered family 
state, by the manner in which accessions are made to it. ‘These 
accessions come one after the other. Fach child adds not its 
increase of care and responsibility, till there has been a suffi- 
cient interval, and opportunity for a proportionate increase of ex- 
perience and wisdom, and of tact in applying them, for the pur- 
poses of discipline and education. How happily, too, each well 
trained child serves to illustrate and establish the authority of 
the parent in the eyes of the succeeding ones, and by the force 
of its example and influence to lead them to fall i in easily with 
the general habits of good order which prevail in the house- 
hold ! 

In the same way, and with equal hopes of a propitious result, 
does the well organized family, conducted on the principles of 
the gospel, and having faith in God and his Son our Saviour 
for the perennial life-spring of parental exertion, under the di- 
vine blessing, train up its children to take their place in the 
Christian community, as worthy members of its peculiar organ- 
izations in their various forms ; and successful advocates, both by 
their example and influence, of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
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MATENAL EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE, No. IL. 


In a former number we promised to present to the reader, at 
a future time, a few examples of the power of maternal in- 
fluence which had come within the range of our own observa- 
tion. We proceed now to fulfil, in part, our promise. 

Andrew W , was born in an obscure country parish, in 
New England, towards the close of the last century. His father 
was a day laborer, industrious and sensible. His mother was 
both sensible and intelligent, having received what was deemed 
in those days and in that region, a good education. She could 
read and write; and had taught for one or two terms, a district 
school. She had also, through her whole life, been passionately 
fond of reading. 

The father’s employment rendered him almost continually 
absent. during the spring, summer and autumn. ‘The mother’s 
lonely condition seemed but to bind her the more closely to her 
infant. Except for one short month (the first) and during the 
Sabbath, she seldom had any other steady society from sunrise 
till late in the evening, until Andrew was several years old. 

But how could she get along, you will ask, without domestics ? 
How perform the household labor of a family, and at the same 
time take the whole care of an infant child ? 

In the first place the infant was pretty healthy. He had in- 
herited little, if any, disease from the abuses of his progenitors. 
The mother lived on plain, simple food; and the child’s food, 
dress, &c., were equally simple and rational. He was kept as 
cheerful and happy as possible; and was allowed and encour- 
aged to employ himself; often in the open air. 

For a whole hour would the little fellow remain in the place 
where his mother had {aid or seated him, looking at or examin- 
ing the surrounding objects, till becoming hungry, he made signs 
of want; or overcome with fatigue, he fell asleep. During these 
seasons of self employment ani self education, and during his 
sleep would the mother perform her customary but pleasant 
labors. This secured the independence and health of the moth- 
er, and the activity and self employment and consequent inde- 
pendence and health of her child. 

As he grew older, she began to tell him stories. At first 
these stories were exceedingly simple, adapted, in the most 
happy manner, to awaken his powers of thought, as well 
as to enlist, in the main, the most virtuous and appropriate sym- 
pathies. She also repeated songs, and among the rest a few 
very foolish ones. But solitary as she was, and fond of con- 
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versing with him for the relief it afforded her, as well as for the 
sake of interesting and gratifying and improving him, it was to 
have been expected that she would say a great deal ; and there 
is an old maxim not wholly destitute, it may be, of truth, that 
he ‘ who talks much must talk in vain,’ at least sometimes. 

Long before he was able to read, he had heard the stories of 
‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ of ‘ Blue Beard,’ and of the ‘ Chil- 
dren in the Wood ;’ and of others of similar character, and it 
is highly probable, that to be able to read these stories, defi- 
cient in real excellence as they may be deemed, was a power- 
ful motive which early presented itself to his mind ; for he was 
hardly placed in school, ere he could read ; and he was scarce- 
ly able to read, ere the stories he heard, one by one, fell into his 
hands. As these were mastered other stories were told, adapt- 
ed toa mind somewhat more advanced. One class of these was 
from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. ‘Thus was he led on, step 
by step, from the desire of a book to its ultimate possession ; 
and from books of a more childish character, to those which 
were intended for minds more mature. 

But it was not through the medium of the stories he heard, or 
the books he read, that the mother exerted upon him the most 
happy influence. ‘These were, indeed, for the greater part ele- 
vating ; but these were but secondary in their moral results. She 
was always cheerful and smiling, and all her tones of voice were 
agreeable. She always felt kindly and expressed herself so. 
She was exceedingly conscientious, and taught her son to be con- 
scientious likewise. Not that she trained him to a mawkish or 
sickly sensibility, as some feeble mothers are wont to do the 
children whom they are allowed to keep as closely confined to 
the chamber as themselves. She taught him to feel as he ought, 
and to be and do right. 

The influences of this mother were considerable on the next 
child, a daughter, and some of them were reflected from the son. 
Still great changes had by this time begun to come over the 
family. The children were not only left to find happiness 
for themselves, while the mother labored, but they were also 
neglected more than formerly when she had leisure. We do 
not mean to say that such a change was sudden, or in one year ; 
but it stole gradually on, and every year became more and more 
apparent. 

But the effects of this mother’s labors for her eldest child are 
still visible, so we are assured, after the lapse of nearly half a 
century. He himself, attributes to this cause nearly all his use- 


fulness and all his happiness. 
There was another instance in the same neighboriood with 
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the former, in which the power of maternal influence was al- 
most equally striking. We hope to be able to present it at some 
future time. 

In order to give force to the example we have mentioned it 
should not be forgotten that education and morals and man- 
ners in the neighborhood to which we have adverted were ex- 
tremely low. It wasa state of things from which, on any hu- 
man calculation, we could have expected no ‘ good thing’ to 
‘come out.’ The mothers of whose influences we have spoken, 
were almost the only mothers in a hundred who made any ef- 
forts at all to develop the minds and hearts of even the eldest 
of their children. And the consequences were a proportionate 
imbecility, or in some few instances a tendency to something 
more unpromising. 

We wish, with all our heart, that mothers knew were it but 
half the extent of their influence. We wish they knew that 
they have it in their power, under God, and in the spirit of 
Christianity, to re-mould the world, and to re-instamp on it the 
lost image of Him who made it. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER, No. V. 


HIS SPIRIT. 


Tue love of doing good is essential to happiness, in every 
condition or employment of life; but in none, perhaps, is it so 
indispensable as in the management of children. Here, with- 
out the spirit of doing good, and a strong desire for improve- 
ment, little will be accomplished ; and what is done will be per- 
formed coldly if not reluctantly, and therefore only half done. 

The teacher who finds himself in the midst of a school of fifty 
ora hundred children, and destitute of a strong desire to do 
them good, ought seriously to question whether he has not mis- 
taken his calling. How can he go forward, with cheerfulness 
and ardor, to instruct and elevate and improve those around 
him, whose bosom does not glow and whose heart does not 
beat high with the love of his fellow creatures ? 

A teacher should be anxious, in the language of scripture, to 
do every thing to the glory of God. There is nothing which is 
worth doing, in school—let it be of a nature ever so trifling— 
which is not worth doing well. And there is nothing which is 
worth doing well, which is not worth doing in the best possible 
manner. 

39 











458 He should be full of zeal to do good. 


We repeat it—the smallest action which is worth performing, 
1 school, should be done in the best possible manner. But this 
is not all. However great the teacher’s success, in performing 
any part of his duty ; how well soever it may have been done, he 
should resolve to perform the same sort of duty, should it recur, 
still better tomorrow. 

Suppose the duty to be performed is that of attending to the 
recitations of some class. Suppose a teacher has heard the 
same lesson recited a hundred times before, so that he is not 
only familiar with all its intrinsic difficulties, but with all the dif- 
ficulties which are felt by the various sorts of pupils. Has he 
therefore nothing to do? Has he no preparation to make? Is 
he sure of doing every thing which devolves upon him, in the 
best possible manner? Is he sure of doing all to the glory of 
God ? 

We have heard teachers contend, earnestly, for a degree of 
perfection, in this matter, that left no room for effort at improve- 
ment. We have heard them say that there were some duties 
which they were called upon to perform in school, which they 
could not be any better qualified to perform than they now 
were, if they were to expend a thousand years in making the 
attempt. 

T'o such teachers we have nothing to say ; and with them we 
have little sympathy. ‘They must either be so grossly ignorant 
as to mistake the true nature and end of teaching, or so strange- 
ly conceited as to leave little hope that they would be rendered 
much wiser by our suggestions. 

If the business of hearing a class recite consisted in mere hear- 
ing them, without saying a word in the way of encouragement, 
explanation, or illustration—if, in one word, the whole exercise 
were mere machinery, requiring no thought, and which, like 
Babbage’s calculating machine, was only required to biing forth 
certain definite results, in a monotonous manner, then there 
might be an apology for such views among teachers as we have 
been describing. 

But if the teacher is fired with a zeal to do good, and to per- 
form the duties of every present or passing moment a little bet- 
ter than those of the moment just gone by ; if he have not imbi- 
bed, in no measured degree, the heartfelt and heartmoving desire 
to promote in every moment of his life, the happiness of those 
around him, then he will not fail to find something to do, which 
he has not done before, even at the thousandth recitation of a 
single lesson. 

He will endeavor to render himself more cheerful, more ani- 
mated, more tender and affectionate, more winning in his man- 
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ner and tone of voice, more clear in his explanations, more for- 
cible in his illustrations, more careful of the manners of his pu- 
pils, and more anxious in regard to the moral impressions made 
by himself, or by the lesson, or by the pupils upon each other. 
In all these and innumerable other respects there is the greatest 
conceivable difference between those who have obtained the 
reputation of good instructers. 

Pupils know when their teacher is in earnest. They know 
when he comes to the class, to hear them recite, with pleasure. 
They kncw when he approaches them full of zeal to do them 
good. They know when he possesses the right spirit. ‘They 
discover it in the eye, the countenance, the tone of voice, the 
language, or the movements of the body. And they not only 
observe it, but they imbibe it. God has made them imitative 
beings. le has so constituted them that they sympathize with 
those around them, especially those whom they love. And he 
who does not come to his class, at the recitation of the driest 
lesson, in the hope of softening and warming their hearts as 
well as improving their minds—of making them, by his influ- 
ence. better Christians as well at better scholars—has learned 
but a part of his art. We care not if he has ‘kept school’ half 
a century: he has not kept right. We will not go quite so far 
as to say ‘that such a teacher ought, at once, to quit his vocation ; 
but we will say that he ought seriously reflect on the motives 
which induce him to remain in it. 

As we have already intimated, something may be done—some 
impression may at least be made on the heart—which has never 
been done before, at every new lesson, even of the driest kind. 
Some illustration may be given ; some story may be told, or some 
inquiry may be elicited. And the teacher who has this hope in 
him—the hope of doing something for the class, more than he 
has ever yet been able to do—has one of the strongest motives 
and warmest encouragements to exertion. He is most likely, 
all things being considered, to be found in the way of his duty. 

We long to see all teachers most thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the great Teacher of mankind. That was the true 
spirit of doing good. He was, in this respect, as well as in 
many others, the truest and most perfect model. We do not, 
indeed, undertake to say—indeed nobody will suppose it—that 
it is desirable to select his form and manner of doing good. The 
latter must be determined, we suppose, by the state and condi- 
tion of the society in which we move, and the manners and cus- 
toms which prevail. We are confident, however, that oral in- 
struction should, in any circumstances and in any state of socie- 
ty, be used much more extensively and more generally than it 
has hitherto been. 
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460 Imitative Character of Children. 


But suppose for one moment—the thought is not irreverent— 
suppose the Saviour of mankind had appeared in just such a 
state of society as that which prevails in our own New England. 
Suppose, moreover, he should, as one mode of accomplishing 
his purposes, engage as the teacher of a school—we will say a 
common or district school. What sort of a teacher, think you, 
would he make? Do you doubt whether he would manifest the 
right sprit? Do you doubt whether he would enkindle the same 
spirit in his pupils? Do you believe his pupils would be unin- 
terested in their lessons? Do you believe they would be ungov- 
ernable or ungrateful? Can you doubt, for one moment, that 
the school would flourish, and the condition of the pupils be im- 
proved beyond any former example ?—But if so, is there any 
doubt in regard to the ‘ manner of spirit’? which ought to per- 
vade all our teachers! Will they not succeed in their profession, 
just in proportion as they possess the spirit and temper, the love 
of doing good to body and soul, which was manifested by 
Christ? 





TRAINING UP THE YOUNG TO ATHEISM. 


Te child will, as a general rule, love, worship or adore what 
he discovers to possess the supreme regard or love of his pa- 
rents. He is not slow to discover the bias of a parent’s heart. 
He is not slow to catch the parent’s spirit. He is not slow to 
worship what the parent worships. 

It is hardly necessary to stop here to meet an objection which 
some may bring forward. ‘lo love a person or object with all 
our hearts may be said to be a very di‘lerent thing from worship- 
ping or adoring it. ‘There may, indeed, be a difference in 
theory, but what is the practical difference ? ! If it were possi- 
ble for a person to love an object with all his heart, mind, soul, 
and strength, without adoring it, the consequences would be 
the same in both cases; since such entire love of an object, what- 
ever that object might be, would at least exclude the possibility 
of any high toned affections to any other object. And how 
does this “differ, i in its practical results or consequences, from 
adoring it? 

We say then, and we say it with confidence, that the child 
will be devoted to that which he sees to be the object of devo- 
tion in his parents. If it be good eating or drinking, that will 
become his object of worship; if it be dress or equipage, he 
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will worship extravagance and luxury; if it be money, he will 
worship that; if office or station, that will be the idol. 

We have abundant reason for believing that there are some 
parents among us, of those who bear the name of Christian and 
verily suppose themselves to be disciples of Christ, who, in- 
stead of training up their children in the way they should go, train 
them as exactly in the way they should not go, as if the latter 
were the supreme object. Instead of training them up to love 
God with all the heart, they train them up, by that example 
which always teaches more effectually than precept, to love with 
all the heart, mind, soul and strength, inferior objects. 

Such parents as we have been describing, may, indeed, tell 
their children that they have souls, that these souls are not per- 
ishable, after the lapse of a few years, like the body ; but that 
they are to live on forever. And they may urge them to con- 
sider the great worth of the soul, compared with the body, and 
even compared with a whole world, like that in which we live. 
And yet what is their example? Do they spend nearly their 
whole time, for the wants, present and future, of this very val- 
uable soul? And do their children see that it isso? Or do 
they find reason to think the parent does not believe, in reality, 
one word of all he says to them? What! shall we labor twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen hours a day, year after year, for the meaner 
body, and scarcely half an hour daily, Sundays excepted, for 
the immortal soul! Is not the child fully justified i in the infer- 
ence that if the parent believes in the immortality of either soul 
or body, it is that of the latter? Coulda rational, disinterested 
being make any other conclusion ? 

They tell them of heaven, and speak occasionally of this life 
as a mere pilgrimage thither. But do they conduct in such a 
manner that the child can believe they care a straw about the 
country to which they profess to be going? If they are going 
on a journey to Ohio, or even to Maine, there must be prepara- 
tion. And this preparation, of the whole family to migrate, is 
often long and absorbing. How frequently is the journey and 
the plan of destination, not merely the subject of much thought, 
but of much interesting conversation? With what animation 
are they spoken of? How the parental eye brightens, and how 
the heart throbs, when contemplating the pleasures and advan- 
tages which are wrapped up for him and his family in the great 
future? Is conversation on the Christian course, and on the 
Christian’s home, ever seen by the children of such parents as 
we are speaking of to enkindle any such raptures or emotions ? 
But why not, if the heart is there? Why not, if the Father in 
heaven be the object of supreme regard ? 

9* 
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They talk to their children or their pupils of the joys of 
heaven. But when, where, how long, and under what circum- 
stances? Is it when they go out and when they come in, when 
they walk by the way, and when they sit in the house, when 
they lie down and when they rise up? In short, is it at every 
convenient opportunity? Do they so speak of these joys that 
every one can perceive they speak from the abundance of the 
heart? Or is a hundred fold more time spent in conversation 
about good eating and drinking, gay clothes, costly equipage 
and furniture? And when do the eye and the countenance 
brighten, and the heart swell with emotion, and the tongue get 
loosened? Is it not, most frequently in view of the pleasures 
of sense, such as we generally say are short lived, and perish in 
the using? 

They talk to them, it may be, of a heavenly Father, of a 
redeeming Saviour, and of a sanctifying Spirit. They endeav- 
or, certainly once a week, to draw forth their admiration, and 
peradventure enkindle their love for Him who is the author of 
their bodies and spirits, and their great preserver and bounteous 
benefactor. ‘They speak of the preciousness of the Saviour, his 
glorious career and his wonderful and never failing love. They 
urge them to become his humble disciples and followers 

“And yet what care they for the Saviour? Or if they have 
any serious rezard for him, how is it manifested? Can the 
greatest dunce in the world fail to discover that they look bright- 
est, think most rapidly, speak most cheerlully, and act with most 
sprightliness and energy, when God is not in all their thoughts; 
but when they are engaged in making a good bargain, or at least, 
in contriving how to make one; in adding to their acres, their 
bank stock, their deposits, or their chests ? 

In sort, go where you will, and who is not spending the sum 
total of his days and hours and minutes —a few short moments 
at morning and evening and a few short hours of the Sabbath 
excepted —in worshipping the god of this world? Who does not 
love his body and the pleasures of time and sense, and the 
bodies of those earthly friends that God has given him, with all 
his heart, mind, soul and strength ; and who does not worship 
them as surely as he worships any thing. And what child, who 
is not an idiot, does not know this ? We thank God, there are 
exceptions ; there are those who do not deserve the severity of 
this charge. We only wish they were more numerous. 

Can we wonder at the prevalence of atheism and infidelity ? 
According as we sow must we not reap? Does not the passing 
seed time betoken such a harvest of atheism as no eye hath yet 
seen and no human heart yet fully conceived? Is not such an 
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expectation justified by the assurances of him who cannot lie? 
Does not the promise which accompanies the command, * Train 
up a child in the way he should go,’ apply with equal force to 
the case of those who train him up in the way he should not go! 

Let not the Christian friend of education pass lightly over 
these few pages, and regard them as the ravings of a distemper- 
ed brain. Let him pause and consider whether the thoughts 
which they contain may not be founded on the truth of God, 
and dictated by truth and swberness. Let him not put away 
such friendly, and at least, well meant admonitions, as something 
which only concerns others. If we are correct in our views and 
have rightly defined idolatry, then it necessarily follows that idol 
worship is a thousand times more common among professing 
Christians than they are wont to admit or even to believe. Let 
him consider the danger of setting the example of a supreme 
devotion to material objects. Let him, in short, consider its 
course, and see whether it is, or is not, that which, though it 
‘seemeth right’ to a man, ends in ‘ death.’ 


LECTURE ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Tue address of the Hon. Mr Maun, of Boston, delivered 
lately at Worcester, to which we shall advert under our mis- 
cellaneous head, was one of no ordinary character. Mr M. 
had evidently examined the whole subject of popular education 
—its means, instruments and ends—and what is indispensable to 
a correct investigation, had thought for himself. The address is 
to be published and circulated—we hope by tens of thousands 
—and any attempt of our own to do justice to it, besides being 
premature and unnecessary, would probably, be ineffectual. All 
we hope to do is to prepare our readers for its reception, by the 
presentation of a few of its leading ideas, contained in our own 
hasty and brief notes. 

Mr M. began his address by explaining the duties of the ‘Board 
of Education.’ These we have mentioned in a former number. 
The beard are without funds, and without the power to enforce 
any measures they may devise. ‘They have no means of doing 
any thing except in the way of appeal to the community. Some 
have supposed that the Secretary of the Board ought to visit an- 
nually, all the schools in the Commonwealth ; but single visit to 
each school, as Mr M. very plainly showed, would require a long 
series of years, and therefore is impracticable. 

He proceeded to speak of the object and end of education—to 
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form character—and in the progress of these remarks observed, 
that it is the ancestors who write the history of nation ; and that 
those who come after them only collect facts, and preserve the 
record. He compared the results of education to the results of 
certain kinds of food, which go to every part of the body to 
give a tinge to every part of the system. Or the efforts of the 
educator reminded him, he said, of writing no paper with ink 
whose traces, at first hardly discernible, became at length so 
deep that they were still visible after the paper on which they 
were traced had been consumed in the hottest coal fire. 

In speaking of the responsibility of pareats and teachers, and 
of the fact, that the sins of the parents are often visited upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation, he observed 
that he was sometimes struck with a custom in Iceland, which 
requires, that when the misconduct of a young person is evi- 
dently the result of parental neglect or error, the court appoint- 
ed to try him, acquit the child and punish the parent. 

Massachusetts contains not far from 3,000 elementary schools, 
between which there is no bond of communication. Mr M. 
alluded to this fact, and to the ignorance which prevails among 
teachers in regard to each others’ operations ; and mentioned that 
a plan was brought forward, in a certain place, by a teacher or 
committee, as ‘new and improved,’ when the same plan had 
been in operation, only sixteen miles distant, for sixteen years. 

He disliked the application of fear as an instrument in the 
government or instruction of children, and thought it far better 
to make the perception of progress and the pleasure of success 
the motives to action, as much as possible. He did not appear, 
however, to go to the extreme of some—that of transforming all 
study into mere play. 

A heavy charge was preferred against our school houses : their 
improper location, narrow dimensions, unfortunate structure, bad 
seats, and miserable arrangement. We do not know that the 
school houses are worse in Massachusetts than elsewhere ; pro- 
bably they are superior to those of any other state, unless it is 
New York ; but they are certainly very far from being what they 
should be. Mr. M. dwelt, with much emphasis, on the impor- 
tance of ventilation and want of good economy—to give ita 
name no worse—of giving to children, for hours together, in 
stinted measure and impure quality, that with which the Creator 
had covered the earth to the depth of fortyfive miles, in perfect 
purity, as the common property of all. 

The opinion was expressed that every school house ought to 
have several rooms; that the elder scholars ought to be sepa- 
rated, for the purposes of instruction, from the younger ones ; 
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and that females ought to be more exclusively employed than 
they now are, in the management and education of the latter. 
The lecturer did not quite come up to what we deem the true 
doctrine, and insist on the united eflorts of a male and female 
teacher, as indispensable to the highest success of every elemen- 
tary school; perhaps because he thought the public mind not 
yet prepared for it. 

The number of school books of all the kinds used in the Mas- 
sachusetts schools cannot be less than about 250. There are 
nearly 100 different spelling and reading books. Of these it is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that there are very different degrees 
of excellence; and probably some of every class which all 
would agree are better than others. Was it not desirable, then, 
in every point of view, Mr M. asked, that a selection should be 
made ? 

Of the importance of school libraries and of apparatus, espe- 
cially the latter, he thought there could be no doubt. It had 
been said seeing is ‘ believing ;’ and the remark was founded in 
truth. Impressions made upon the eye are by far the most per- 
manent.—Dr Rush, however, has long ago insisted that the 
depth of impression is somewhat in proportion to the number of 
senses called into action in receiving it. 

On the introduction of well selected school libraries as a means 
of elevating the public sentiment, alluring both the young and 
the old to the more substantial pleasures of the mind, and to 
eflorts at self improvement, Mr M. quoted the sage remark of 
Dr Franklin in reference to another and very different subject ; 
‘ Build pigeon holes, and the pigeons will come.’ 

In regard to corporal punishment, he thought that if resorted 
to at all, it should be very rarely indeed, for fear of its degrad- 
ing, and, in effect, demoralizing tendency. We did not under- 
stand him to denounce it wholly. ‘Those who do so, seem to 
us to overlook the fact, that the total neglect of its use, as things 
are, may induce, in the end, a degree of mental suffering which 
is not only more difficult to be borne, but also more degrading 
than punishment which is merely physical. Bodily pain and 
the fear of it, we would always regard as motives of a very infe- 
rior kind ; but there are persons, who, in certain circumstances, 
cannot be reached, we believe, by any other. 

The subject of emulation, it was observed, was one of im- 
measurable importance. Nothing connected with the educa- 
tion of a rising generation deserves a more general and careful 
consideration. If its moral tendencies are what many suppose, 
no merely intellectual advantages should for one moment, be 
urged in its favor. Let it, in such circumstances, be banished 
at once and forever. 
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On one point, the subject of improving, or as Mr M. called 
it, manufacturing health, as a part of the business of every pa- 
rent and educator, his views, though not new, were striking. 
He spoke of acquiring bodily vigor, just as he would of acquiring 
vigor of mind; and insisted that health was as much a thing of 
our own making — a manufactured article—as any mental acqui- 
sition ; and observed, that though every good and perfect gift 
comes down from above, health is no more a divine gift than a 
well disciplined mind, or a feeling heart. The laws of life and 
health he seemed to consider as certain as any other laws, even 
those of mathematics. It is quite time that the public senti- 
ment on this point should be corrected, and that, instead of be- 
ing satisfied, if a child does not actually fall into a decline or 
get sick at school, we should expect his health to be as much 
improved there as his mind or his morals. As a general 
rule, perfect health is as much within the reach of all as perfect 
knowledge. Both cost labor; but no well directed labor in 
either department is wholly lost. 

Mr M. alluded to the importance of reading more than most 
people do, on the subject of education. Compared with its im- 
portance, nothing was more overlooked. Of what is written on 
the subject for popular use, very little is read. Among educa- 
ted men, probably not one page in ten thousand which they 
read is on the subject of education. 





WHAT MUST BE DONE IN INDIANA. 


Scuoot houses and academies must be every where provid- 
ed, wholesome and comfortable in their construction, and fur- 
nished each one with an apparatus such as will cost from twenty 
to fifty dollars. Competent teachers must be provided at a sal- 
ary varying according to circumstances, from four hundred to a 
thousand dollars ; for such as are competent, except in very rare 
instances, cannot be procured for less. Books, in addition to 
those on hand, must be purchased, which will cost to supply the 
children of the state—not less than two millions of dollars. And, 
what must come first in the execution of this great reform, and 
what will be, I fear, the most difficult to accomplish, the peo- 
ple must be convinced that they are abundantly able to furnish 
all these means, and that it is their interest to do so.—Dr Wylie’s 
Address. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Erienta Annvuat Session oF American INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Eighth Session of the American Institute of Instruction was 
held at Brinley Hall, in Worcester. It was opened Thursday, Aug. 24, 
1887, at half past 9 o’clock, A. M.; Hon. William B. Calhoun, of 
Springfield, the President of the Society, in the Chair ; Thomas Cush- 
ing, Jr., Secretary.—Prayer by the Rev. Mr Peabody of Worcester. 

After spending an hour in the transaction of preliminary business, the 
Institute listened to an Introductory Address on ‘ Education’ by the 
Rev. Elipha White, of John’s Island, South Carolina. 

At 3 o’cleck, P. M., a Lecture was delivered by Rev. John L. Russell, 
of Hingham, Mass., on ‘ The beneficial moral, as well as intellectual ten- 
dencies of the knowledge and study of Natural History’ 

At 4, P. M., a Lecture was given on ‘ Elementary Education,’ by Mr 
Thomas Palmer of Pittsford, Vermont. 

During the evening a discussion was held on the ‘ Utility of School 
Libraries and School Apparatus, On the utility of District Libraries, 
Mr Palmer of Pittsford, Vermont, Mr Greenleaf of Bradford, Mass., 
Mr Mack of , Mr Fuller of Providence, Dr Alcott of Boston, 
Mr Pierce of Nantucket, Mr Alcott of Boston, and the Hon. Mr 
Mann of Boston, maintained the affirmative of the question, and Mr 
Pettes of Boston, with one or two others, the negative. On the subject 
of Apparatus little was said this evening. 

Friday morning, at 9 o’ciock, the officers for the ensuing year were 
elected ; a list of whom will be found at the close of this article. 

At half past 9,a Lecture was delivered by Pres. Joshua Bates of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, on ‘ Moral Education.’ 

At 11, a Lecture was given by Rev. Charles Brooks of Hingham, 
Mass., on ‘ ‘Teachers’ Seminaries.’ The lecture also embraced an ac- 
count of some of the features of the Prussian system of education. 

At $ o’elock, P. M., a Lecture was given by Mr William B. Fowle of 
Boston, ‘ On the Use and Abuse of Memory in Education.’ 

At half past 4 o’clock, a Lecture by Rev. John Pierpont of Boston, 
on ‘ The relation of Teachers to the Community.’ 

At half past 5 o’clock, a Lecture by Prof. Mulligan of New York, on 
* The Study of the Classics.’ 

In the evening of this day, Mr Brooks of Hingham read several com- 
munications and papers on education from M. Victor Cousin, of France. 
Another discussion then followed on School Libraries and Apparatus. 
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Their utility was defended by Mr Palmer of Vermont, Mr Taylor of 
Albany, Dr Alcott of Boston, and Rev. Dr Going of New York ; and 
doubted by Mr Emory Washburn of Worcester, Rev. Mr White of 
South Carolina, and Pres. Bates of Vermont. 

Saturday morning, at 9 o’clock, a Lecture was delivered by Mr Mar- 
iotti of Cambridge, on ‘ The Institutions for Education in Italy.’ 

At a quarter past 10, a Lecture was delivered by Rev Theodore Ed- 
son of Lowell, Mass., on ‘ The Comparative Advantages of Public and 
Private Schools. 

At half past 11 o’clock, a Lecture by Mr J. Orville Taylor of Al- 
bany, on ‘ The Condition of Common Schools in the United States and 
in Europe.’ 

At half past 2 o’clock, a Lecture was given by Rev. Gardner B. Per- 
ry of Bradford, Mass., on ‘ The influence which Ministers can exert in 
favor of Common Schools.’ 

At 4, a Lecture on ‘ The Teaching of French, by Mr Charles Picot 
of Philadelphia. 

The discussion of Saturday evening was on the question, ‘ Which is 
the most valuable, as a means of educating the young, (in the progress 
of their daily lessons,) recitation or conversation. Mr Alcott of Bos- 
ton, Mr Taylor of Albany, and Mr Russell of Philadelphia, were in fa- 
vor of conversation, to a much greater extent than is usual; Mr Burn- 
side of Worcester, and Mr Pettes of Boston, were in favor of adhering 
to the old plan of recitation. 

There was also a discussion, this evening, on memorializing the Na- 
tional and State Legislatures on the subject of establishirg, by law, 
Teachers’ Seminaries. 

Monday morning Aug. 28, at half past 9 o’clock, a Lecture was given 
by David Fosdick, Jr., of Andover, Mass., on ‘ School Elocution ;’ afte 
which the Institute adjourned till evening to give place to the Worces- 
ter County School Convention. 

The evening was chiefly spent in the transaction of business. 

Tuesday morning, at half past 9 o’clock, a Lecture was given by 
Pres. Jasper Adams, of Charleston, S. C., consisting of an ‘ Examina- 
tion of the nature of the relation subsisting between the Trustees and 
Faculty of a University, College, or Academy, as such Institutions are 
constituted in the United States.’ 

At 11 o’clock, a Lecture by Mr R. G. Parker, of Boston, on ‘ The 
Teaching of Composition in Schools.’ 

At half past two o’clock, an extemporaneous Lecture was given by 
Mr William Russell of Philadelphia, on ‘ Reading and Declamation.’ 

At 4 o’clock, the Institute adjourned. The next annual meeting is to 
be held at the City of Lowell. 
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On the whole, the session was one of very great interest. It was ren- 
dered the more interesting from the fact, that the expenses of the public 
Hall, with other expenses incident to such an occasion, were so liberal- 
ly and unexpectedly met by the contributions of the citizens of Worces- 
ter. The discussions were valuable, but not numerous. The number of 
lectures was greater than usual, and their character was, for the most 
part, highly practical. They are to be published as soon as the nature 
of the circumstances will admit, and will form the eighth volume of a 
very valuable series. In our next number, we propose to give an ab- 
stract—a synopsis, rather, for it will be but littke more—of some of the 
lectures, by way of supplement to this brief notice of the proceedings. 


The following is a list of the officers of the American Institute of In- 
struction, fer the ensuing year. 

President, William B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass 

Vice Presidents, James G. Carter, Lancaster, Mass. ; John Pierpont, 
Boston ; John Kimball, Needham, Mass. ; Gideon F, Thayer, Boston ; 
Elipha White, Jobn’s Island, 8. C. ; Samuel Pettes, Boston ; Ethan A. 
Andrews, Boston’; Lyman Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Andrew S. Yates, 
Schenectady, N. ¥Y.; John Park, Worcester, Mass. ; Walter Johnson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Nehemiah Cleveland, Newbury, Mass. ; Ebenezer 
Bailey, Boston; Solomon P. Miles, Boston ; Jacob Abbott, Roxbury, 
Mass. ; Benjamin L. Hale, Geneva, N. Y.; Dennison Olmstead, New 
Haven, Conn. ; Samuel P. Newman, Brunwsick, Me. ; John Kingsbury, 
Providence, R. J.; Gardner B. Perry, Bradford, Mass. ; Charles White, 
Oswego; Horace Mann, Boston ; Joshua Bates, Middlebury, Vt. ; The- 
odore Edson, Lowell. 

Recording Secretary, Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries, George B. Emerson ; Henry R. Cleve- 
land: Boston. 

Treasurer, William D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators, Henry W. Carter ; Joseph Hale Abbot; Josiah Fairbank : 
Boston. 

Censors, Charles K. Ditlaway; William A. Alcott; William J. 
Adats : Boston. 

Counsellors, Jonathan DPianchard, ; William H. Brooks, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass.; Alfred Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Samuel R. Hall, Plymouth, N. H.; Peter Mackin- 
tosh, Boston ; William Russell, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Dyer H. Sanborn, 
Salem, Mass.; Theodore Dwight, Jr., New York City; Emory Wash- 
burn ; William Lincoln : Worcester, Mass. ; Charles Brooks, Hing- 
ham, Mass 
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Worcester County AssociaTION For tHe ImproveMENT oF Com- 
mon ScuHoo;s. 


On Monday the $0th of August last, while the American Institute of 
Instruction was iu session in Worcester, a Convention of Delegates from 
various towns in Worcester county, frieadly to the improvement of 
Common Schools, assembled in Brinley Hall, in Worcester, and organ- 
ized a meeting by the appointment of James G. Carter Esq., of Lancas- 
ter, President, and Dr Metcalf of Mendon, Secretary. After a few 
remarks by the President, an eloquent and highly instructive address 
was delivered by the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

At the close of the address, a Committee of seven persons was ap- 
pointed, who subsequently reported, that it was expedient to form an as- 
sociation, to be called the Worcester County Association for the Im- 
provement of Common Schools. They also reported a series of reso- 
lutions and a form of a Constitution for the government of such an 
association, to consist of all Superintending Committees, permanent 
teachers, and such friends of education as might choose to join it ; all of 
which, with some modifications, were adopted. J. G. Carter, Esq., is 
the President of the new Society, and Hon. A. D. Foster of Worcester; 
Secretary. A Committee was also chosen to address the people ot 
Worcester county, on the subject of Popular Education. 

Among the resolutions reported and adopted by the Convention, was 
one expressive of the high importance of Common Schools, to the wel- 
fare of the state and nation. Another was in favor of School Appara- 
tus and Libraries. Another, still, was on the importance of elevating 
the standard of common school education. 

The latter caused a long, but on the whole, an interesting debate. The 
resolution as at first drawn up, asserted the idea that common schools 
might and should be so improved as to give to every citizen a thorough 
English education. Some thought this was going a step too far. The 
mere agitation of the subject was highly useful, and though the resolu- 
tion was finally much modified, and those who drafted it, were partially 
defeated in their attempts, their efforts were not wholly lost. A few 
more such ‘ victories’ on the part of the enemies of reform, and they are 
‘ruined * 

We hope much from the Worcester County Association for the Im- 
provement of Common Schools, and believe we have reason to do so. 
Situated as it is in the heart of the Commonwealth, and embracing 
among its officers and members some of the most intelligent and devoted 
friends of common schools which can be found in the State, we are con- 
fident its influence cannot fail to be salutary and permanent. 
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Epvucation Socrety on Lone Isranp. 


There have been several recent movements in favor of popular edu- 
cation on Long Island, an abstract of which we hasten to present to 
our readers. 

At a County Education meeting, held at Sagharbor on the 22d of 
March last, several interesting and important resolutions were passed 
on the subject of Common Schools, among which were several relat- 
ing to the importance of visible illustrations in teaching, uniformity 
in school books, District Libraries, district or town associations for the 
improvement of Schools, Lyceums, and meetings of Teachers for mu- 
tual improvement. A list of School Books was also recommended to 
the consideration of a meeting of the Inspectors and Commissioners of 
Commen Schools, to be held at Fire Place in April. They also recom- 
mended a County Convention to be held at some other place and time, 
for the purpose of forming a County Education Society. 

The meeting at Fire Place was held April 18, and sundry resolutions 
expressive of the low state of Common Schools, especially in regard to 
the methods and subjects of instruction, were adepted. This meeting, 
however, was small, and little was accomplished. 

A second County Convention was held May 30, at Riverhead, which 
proved to be an occasion of much interest. This meeting approved of 
the list of School Books recommended at a former county meeting, and 
also proceeded to the formation of the ‘ Suffolk Education Society,’ the 
appointment of its officers, and the adoption of a Constitution. We re- 
joice in the spirit of its movements in behalf of Common Schools, even 
if we should not approve, at all times, of every resolution which may 
be adopted. We are free to express, in the present instance, our disap- 
probation of some of the School Books. But our preferences may 
possibly be ill founded. 

We iearn that the Secretary of the Society, Mr O. O. Wickham, of 
Sagharbor, has opened a Depository for the sale of all sorts of School 
Apparatus, School Books, Werks on Education, &c. We like this ; and 
we wish such depositories, if well managed, were more frequent 
among us. 

Tue Boston Scuoot Dinner. 

At the close of a late examination of the Public Schools in Boston, the 
usual festivities of a dinner, &c., were attended to at Faneuil Hall, 
where the Mayor of the city presided, accompanied by many friends of 
education, among whom was our Chief Magistrate. It gives us much 
pleasure to see the first men of our country taking such a deep interest 
in the subject of education, and thus embracing and fostering, with pa- 
rental tenderness, the rising generation of our country. But is it not 
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possible to do this without the formalities of public dinners and the pit- 
iful ceremony of toasting ? Our readers will know what we mean by 
these remarks, when they have read the following quotation from one 
of the public papers of the city, parts of which most deserving of no- 
tice, we have put in Italics. 

‘The dinner was excellent—and pretty strong proof was adduced 
that the embarrassments of the tines had not tended to diminish the 
appetites of our public functionaries. Good songs, by those promoters 
of mirth, Messrs 4ndrews and Finn, were sung—and many pithy toasts 
were drank.’ 

The following paragraph we like much better ; but we should like it 
better still, if the Governor’s eloquence had been excited by something 
else besides this wretched ceremony of ‘ toasting.’ 

‘ Some very sensible and appropriate remarks were made by the Mayor, 
who presided at the table; and our worthy Governor being called out by 
a toast, levelled directly at him, was truly eloquent in the cause of edu- 
cation—a cause in which he has shown that he feels deeply interested— 
and which in every situation of his life, he has been anxious to promote.’ 

A question having arisen in regard to the material in which the above- 
mentioned toasts were drank, the saine editor—the Editor of the Boston 
Mercantile Journal—with a boldness that deserves the imitation of every 
virtuous controller of a public press in this country, makes the following 
reply. 

‘ We regret to be compelled to state that the tables appeared to be 
abundantly supplied with wines of various kinds—which were quaffed 
by a large number of the many persons present, in no stinted quanti- 
ties. We did hope, that on this occasion, at this time, when the cause 
of Temperance was so rapidly advancing in New England, that intoxi- 
cating liquors would have been excluded from the hall—and that the 
fathers of the city, the guardians of the public morals, the censors of 
every degree of vice and crime, would have placed before the youths, 
wearing the Franklin Medals, thus commencing, under the most happy 
auspices, the race for distinction and usefulness, an example not only of 
sobriety but of abstinence from all which can intoxicate, that would in 
all probability have made a beneficial an: lasting effect on their minds. 
Public opinion in relation to this matter is slawly but certainly advanc- 
ing—and we hope and believe that this is the last occasion of the kind, 
when the elite of our free schools, will be tendered champaigne in pub- 
lic by the city government.’ 


Scuoors rn PouGHKeepste. 
This beautiful village has been said to be without a rival in respect to 
attention to education. For to say nothing of its district schools, which 
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we believe are second to none in that region, there are three higher 
seminaries in the place, which together cost not far from $100,000 ; 
which have all been established within about two years. These are the 
Collegiate Institute ; the Duchess County Academy ; and the Pough- 
keepsie Female Academy, under the care of Miss Booth, 

The building for the Collegiate Institute stands on a most beautiful 
eminence, called College Hill. Its dimensions are 187 by 77 feet ; and 
it is a perfect model of the Parthenon of Athens. It will accommodate 
100 pupils, together with the family of the Principal and his assistants. 
—The building of the Duchess County Academy is three stories high, 
and quite commodious. That of the Female seminary is of brick, and 
spacious.—All these institutions are represented by travellers to be 
flourishing. In regard to the Collegiate Institute, a correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, who appears to be intelligent, says, as follows:— 

‘The school is conducted on purely philosophical principles ; refer- 
ence being had to the nature of the juvenile mind, and constant efforts 
employed to develope its powers in their natural order, and to preserve 
them in their relative strength_—T he domestic arrangements and modes 
of instruction are adapted to youth of every age, and they are in- 
structed in such branches as may either qualify them for commercial 
life, or prepare them for a collegiate course, and the attainment of a 
liberal education, according to the wishes of their parents or guardians. 
Those who are intended for commercial life are taught Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Mathematics, History, Natural Philosophy, Political Economy, Civil 
Polity, the French and Spanish languages ; and those intended for a 
collegiate course, apply themselves to the Latin and Greek languages, 
in addition. 

The government of the School is supervisory and parental. Whilst 
the strictest order is required, such discipline only is enjoined as most 
effectually tends to call into,action the moral sense of the scholar. Se- 
leet portions of the Scriptures are read daily, their fundamental truths 
inculcated, and such familiar lectures are occasionally delivered, as best 
serve to illustrate their moral and religious design and tendency, with- 
out having a direct bearing upon the peculiarities of any Christian de- 
nomination. Sabbath mornings and evenings are devoted to the study 
of the Bible ; and scholars attend church at such places as their parents 
or guardians direct. 

The rewards and punishments are of an intellectual and moral na- 
ture, addressed to the understanding and the heart. Rewards for good 
deportment and diligence in study, and the confidence and good will of 
instructors ; approbation and love of friends and relations ; self-govern- 
ment ; rapid ~~ in learning ; advancement to a higher class, 
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and an approving conscience. Punishment for negligence, and irregu- 
larity of conduct is, chiefly, disapprobation of instructers ; private and 
public censure ; studying during the hours of diversion ; removal to a 
lower class ; confinement ; and finally, if incorrigible, dismission from 
the school. 

Buying or selling, or bartering, and the use of tobacco, are strictly 
prohibited. ‘The principal and his family constantly and familiarly as- 
sociate with the youth committed to their care. The annual expense of 
a scholar is $230. The sum includes all charges for instruction, board, 
books, stationary, bed and ‘bedding, washing, rooms, fuel, lights, &e. 


Dears or CatHarine Fisxx. 


It seldom falls to our lot to record the death of an individual whose 
labors have been so distinguished in the department of education as 
those of the subject of this notice. There are in this country very few 
who devote themselves, for life, to the profession which she selected ; 
and of the small number who do this, few attain to a very enviable dis- 


tinction. The following facts and reflections are derived from a funeral 


sermon, by Mr Barstow of Keene. 
Catharine Fiske was born in- Worcester, in Massachusetts, July 30, 


1784. As her father died soon after she was born, ‘ier education depend- 
ed chiefly on her mother. What her other privileges were, in respect 
to education, are not known, except that she attended the public schools, 


more or less, at Worcester. At the age of twelve she removed with her 


friends to the state of Vermont. 
She began her career as a teacher at the early, immature age of fif- 


teen years ; and taught in various places, in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, especially at Athol, Phillipsburg, and Keene. At the latter place, 
she became, at length a permanent teacher ; but not till she had become 
very much distinguished for her skill and good management, in the 
common schools of more retire! country places. 

She commenced her labors in Keene, in April, 1811; and in May, 
1814, her school became the Keene ‘Female Seminary,’ which, under 
this name and under her care, ‘held the even tenor of its way,’ till 
her death ; a period of twentythree years. During the thirtyeight years 
in which she was employed as a teacher, it is estimated she bad under 
her care more than 2,500 pupils; all of whom, as we are assured, can 
testify to her simplicity and success. Her tact in managing her pupils, 
and rousing the dormant energies of some of their minds, is thus de- 
scribed by her biographer : 

‘ There was nothing that they (her pupils,) would not try to do ; they 
attempted nothing but what they successfully accomplished ; being led 
on at every step by a kindness and plainness that gave novelty and in- 
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terest to each subject. She seemed to act under the impression, that 
whatever was worth doing at all, was worth doing well. 

* How it was that she made provision for such a numerous household, 
and superintended all its culinary and economical concerns, while she 
was giving directions how to manage her farm, at the same time teach- 
ing the chemistry of making bread, demonstrating the astronomical and 
mathematical calculations of Newton and La Place, pointing out from 
the wild flower of the valley of the Ashuelot, the great principles to which 
Linneus devoted himself, enforcing with appropriate remarks the syllo- 
gisins of Hedge, and the mental and moral sentiments of Watts on the 
Mind, together with remarks appropriate to the smaliest girl to initiate 
her into the mysteries of her mother tongue, I need not stop to tell, nou 
attempt to describe ! All do know, that it was accomplished with a 
simplicity, and want of display, as though it required no effort, and as 
if there was nothing to exhaust the mind, or to disturb its equilibrium ; 
thus showing tie “ perfection of art,” by concealing its machinery, and 
exhibiting only its happy results !’ 

It seems, from the foregoing, that her school was a boarding estab- 
lishment ; that she had the oversight of the culinary concerns and ar- 
rangements ; and that she taught her pupils the same useful employ- 
meuts of the household in which she herself took not only a deep but a 
scientific interest. The following paragraphs, from the sermon of Mr 
Barstow, reveal several interesting traits in Miss Fiske’s character ; one 
of the most striking of which is her filial affection. Speaking of her 
disposition, by will, of what he calls a handsome property, acquired 
by her labors, he says, ‘ Her first wish is, (and it reminds us of the 
conduct of Him, who, amid the agonies of the cross, commended his 
mother to the beloved John,) that her mother may have every possible 
comfort during the few remaining days of weakness and sorrow that she 
may continue on earth; next, that those who have contributed to her re- 
lief amidst her sufferings may be rewarded ; that those who have been 
members of her family, whether as associates in instruction, pupils in 
the seminary, or domestics in ber service, should experience her bene- 
factions, if they should ever need assistance ; and that then, after a term 
of years, the residue of her property should go to aid the first charita- 
ble establishment for the insane that may be made in New Hanipshire. 

Mr B. also calls her ‘a woman of great originality, of uncommon 
powers, of great influence, of true humility, of comprehensive plans, 
and of veal philosophical greatness.’ 

He says that her history belongs to her country ; and observes that 
circuinstances of birth, orphanage, or physical weakness, militate noth- 
ing against the usefulness and renown, which talents and virtue may 
secure to their possessor. 
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Moves or Suppressina Menpiciry. 


A society was formed at Strasburg, France, several years since, for the 
suppression of mendicity. Tie first means adopted was to afford aid to the 
poor at home ; and the second, the establishment of an asylum, where 
all who were able were called upon to labor. But the society believe, 
with those who investigated the same subject in the canton of Neufcha- 
tel, that thorough elementary education for the children of the poor is the 
only radical cure for the evil. That their efforts have been successful is 
proved by the fact, that the demands for charitable aid are constantly 
diminishing. They have thirtytwo establishments for instruction ; seven 
schools for boys of different grades, five for girls, six for needle work ; 
ten infant schools, two schools for monitresses, and two evening schools 
for apprentices and young workmen. In the infant schools there are 
1,205 pupils ; in the others, 1,008, uf whom 626 are boys, and 382 girls. 


AGRICULTURE IN ScHOOLS. 


In one of the departments of France, a professorship of Agriculture 
was founded in the seminary for teachers, and a considerable sum ap- 
propriated for the purchase of a manual of agriculture to be presented 


to the Common Schools. 


CuttTivaTion or Music in Parts. 


A simple method of instruction in Music has been devised by Mr 
Wilhem in Paris, and for a long time past zealously applied by him to 
the instruction of children and youth ainong the poor. On a public oc- 
casion, when prizes were distributed to the young workmen who had 
attended the gratuitous schools for drawing in Paris, more than 300 of 
these young men sung in chorus in a manner which was highly gratify- 
ing to the assembly. This mode has also been introduced into the 
schools for mutual instruction in that city, and an institution established 
for the cultivation of music among children, entitled the Orpheon. The 
last festival was attended by a crowd of persous distinguished for taste, 
licerature and rank, and every method was employed to secure the limit- 
ed number of tickets. They were deeply interested for an hour anda 
half by the singing of 400 children of the poor, and could not refrain 
from expressing their delight by loud applauses, and urgent calls for re- 
petition. It was felt to be far more gratifying than the splendid music 
of the Opera, and of its superior moral effect there can be no doubt. 
We earnestly hope that the taste for refined music, for the mere com- 
bination of beautiful sound, will not lead any of the advocates for pop- 
ular musical instruction in our country to forget the great moral end 
which they should keep in view. Let music ever be kept subordinate, 
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as the handmaid of thought, designed to introduce, and adorn, and im 

press it, but not to take its place. When employed as an end—a primary 
object of atteution—it becomes a mere sensual enjoyment ; and although 
one of the most innocent, the example of Italy, and the effect which 
the opera songs introduced among some of the musical societies of 
Switzerland show that the soul may beceme iutoxicated and drowned in 
this, as in other pleasures of the senses. 


State oF Instruction 1n FRANcE. 


At the close of the year 1836, it was stated by the Society for Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Paris, that among fortyseven States, in which 
the condition of public education had been ascertained, France held only 
the twentyeighth rank. There are 14,000,000 of adults who cannot read ; 
800,000 boys, and 1,600,000 girls who receive no instruction, and 2,700,- 
000 children under six years of age, for whom no asylums are provided. 
There are 10,000 villages (communes) or associations of villages, in need 
of schools, which are still destitute of them. Only one in fifteen of the 
inhabitants of France enjoys the means of instruction. The instruction 
in most existing schools does not reach the point usually called elemen- 
tary, and schools of a higher degree are very few in number. There 
are few model schools, teachers’ associations, or other means of im- 
provement. There is at present a serious reaction by those who oppose 
the diffusion of light among the people on political and religious 
grounds, (against the improvements which have been made.) Still 
much is constantly done to improve existing schools, and to establish 
new ones, and individual and enlightened benevolence is unceasing and 
active in the cause, 


Fema.e Inspectors or ScHOoOLs. 


.. The minister of public instruction in France directs the appointment 
of female inspectors for the schools of girls, in the same manner as 
male inspectors for the schools of boys. The obvious reasons are as- 
signed for a course which it is siugular should never have been adopted 
among us. 1, The mothers ought to be represented as well as the fath- 
ers in the establishments designed for the education of their daughters. 
2. There are portions of the course of instruction, which they only un- 
derstand, 3. There are subjects in reference to the regulation and disci- 
pline of the School, in which they alone are competent to judge, and 
whefe the ignorance or thoughtlesness of male instructors and guar- 
dians, often produces, or permits serious evils. 4. In short, itis a part 
of their natural vocation to watch over their daughters in al) situations, 
and they are far more capable, and disposed to examine minutely into 
those details, on which the formation and delicacy of the female char- 
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acter so much depends. These ladies are required to be chosen among 
those who possess the requisite knowledge and zeal ; and, in Paris, they 
are authorized to sit and vote in the meetings of the Committee when 
the state of their own schools is in question. 


Missronaries oF EpucaTion. 


To the Conductor of ithe Annals of Education.— 


I have read with much interest the articles you addressed to the Amer- 
ican Lyceum, on the subject of ‘ Missionaries of Education,’ and was grat- 
ified to see the views which the now ‘Foreign Editor’ has so often expres- 
sed and urged, so ably maintained. Iam fully convinced that it is the 
only mode of bringing the cause of education home to the hearts of all, and 
I would appeal to the illustration he presented of the success of the so- 
cieties who einploy missionaries (or as they are usually termed agents, ) 
to explain and impress the importance of their objects, and the compar- 
ative feebleness of those who sit still and wait for the world to call for 
light, and to purchase and read their appeals and statements. Let a so- 
ciety for education be formed with but half the zeal and effort of the 
American Temperance Society, and we may safely calculate on a far 
greater number of reformed teachers than of drunkards, and of rebuilt 
or improved school houses than of abandonded distilleries. Similar cal- 
culations of ‘ profit and loss ’— moral, physical, social and pecuniary— 
can be made and enforced, and the obstacles to be overcome are far less. 
—Who will go? 

But it seems to me you have placed one obstacle in the way, unneces- 
sarily. You say,‘ No man ought ever to be appointed to the office of 
missionary or teacher of any kind, who is not in the best of health.” I 
am aware that you sometimes use the oriental style, and announce an 
absolute principle, as if it had no exceptions and no variations, and 
leave it to your readers or to time to make the exceptions ; and I pre- 
sume this may be the case here. Surely you do not mean to say that 
such feeble men as Doddridge, Martyn, and many other worthies of the 
the Church should have been forbislden to act as public teachers, and 
the world thus have been deprived of a river of blessings, which will 
probably follow their works to the end of the world! Would you have 
shut out Brainard from his field of labor, and Judson and Newell from 
theirs, for this reason? Would you have excluded the late Dr Porter 
of Andover, and many other excellent ‘departed,’ from their office ? 
Would you have forbidden Emerson to open a school, from which New 
England is every day reaping rich fruits, on account of feeble health ? 
I will not name the living—but let me beg you to look round among the 
best teachers and missionaries of all lands you know, the men who are 
doing most to promote the cause of humanity and education and religion 
and morals—those who are most efficient in laboring for the cause to 
which you are devoted, and tell us, if you really mean that all amon 
these who were not in the best of health ‘ ought not to have Paitin. | 
their labors ; whether you see reason to regret it ; and whether, as a con- 
sequence, you mean that they ought to abandon the field? Will you at 
least grant absolution to all such if they abandon at once their painful, 
wearing, almost gainless occupation for some one less laborious and 
more profitable and agreeable? Indeed I understand that even you, 
sir, are ‘not in the best of health’—that your countenance, too, has 
some traces of the ‘ mark’ you speak of; but you surely do not mean 
to have us understand that you regret your decision, or think it right to 
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give up your efforts for the various good objects you have attempted to 
sustain with so much zeal. 

There, is, however, a question of a more general nature, on which I 
should be glad to have your opinion. If all who are ‘ not in the best of 
health’ give up such occupations, and resort to those in which they can 
enjoy more health and ease and opportunity of getting the good things 
of this world, will there be no physical and moral difficulties in supply- 
ing their place? A physician who claimed that he had examined the 
physiology of the human frame and its tendencies more than most men 
iving, told me, that among the inhabitants of a retired village in New 
England, in a healthy situation, he estimated that there was not one in 
100 who could be considered in health. Was this estimate probably 
correct? If so, can we expect any greater proportion in the whole of 
our country ? and whence are we to obtain the multitude who are need- 
ed to supply the pressing intellectual and moral wants of our country, 
who shall be ‘in the best of health ?’ 

But let it be supposed that we find them ; are those who have the best 
of bodily health always disposed or prepared to be the most useful ? 
Will not the greater number of this minority (for I presume in this com- 
munity it is a minority at least) be rather disposed to enjoy and improve 
their health, and taste the good things of this world, and enjoy the 
sweets of entire independence rather than expose that health to the 
chances of which you speak—and undergo the privations and submit to 
the restraints on their movements and habits and feelings which the life 
of a missionary or teacher of any kind necessarily involves? And if 
they consent, can you count upon them as ready to do it with that pa- 
tience and humility and forbearance with the infirmities of others which 
is needed? Besides, we all agree, whatever our religious opinions are, 
that some how or other the moral nature of most mature men is ‘ out 
of joint ;’ and that there is often a chastening, purifying, elevating influ- 
ence upon the soul, exerted by bodily infirmity is too fully proved both 
by experience and the declarations of the Bible to admit of doubt. Does 
not God often prepare men for special usefulness in this very way, and 
in excluding such from all share in useful effort? Are you sure that 
you will not shut the door against one who has been chosen and quali- 
fied by Divine wisdom ? 

There is another point on which you must allow me to ask an ex- 
planation of expressions which, according to the current language of the 
world generally, have a meaning that I presume you did not intend to 
convey. You say, ‘ Disease is the effect of sin, &c., and it seldom or 
ever happens that the individual himself is not guilty of a large share of 
it.” ‘Cain is not the only trangressor on whom God has fixed a mark 
or brand.’ Now the catechism of those who speak most familiarly of 
‘ sin,’ among us, says, ‘ Sin is a transgression of the law of God, ; 1. e. 
the written tose connecting this with the ‘brand’ of Cain, leaves 
the impression according to the common modes of speaking, that you 
really suppose most invalids have brought their infirmities upon them 
by some positive course of criminality. 1 can scarcely believe this to 
be your meaning ; but at all events, I wish for the sake of many rea- 
ders you would explain yourself more fully ; and hope that it may give 
you occasion to show us more clearly what are the ‘sins’ which produce 
the disease that is desolating the ranks of our useful men. To our 
country a remedy would be more precious than a sovereign antidote to 
the cholera itself 
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THE BOY AND HIS SHADOW. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowet, Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
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And when he shook his curls aside While thus in fond delight he stood, 
And gently stooped to greet him ; His youthful breast was burning ; 
That form beneath the crystal tide, For that bright form beneath the flood 
Seemed rising still to meet him. His inmost soul is yearning. 
4 


Once more he bends, and fain would clasp 
That form so bright before him, 

The lovely phantom mocks his grasp, 
A watery grave rolls o’er him. 


Nore. Be careful how you play near the water. 
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